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A Magazine of Michigan history for Michigan people, contain- 
ing new information on interesting subjects by Michigan 
writers. 

Historical news and reports from county and other local soci- 
eties and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan 
history will be received and disseminated to all parts of the 
State. 

As the official organ of the Michigan Historical Commission 
and the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, the Mag- 
azine will contain the important official acts of these bodies 
and the plans and progress of their work. 

Members of the Society are urged to make the Magazine a 
medium of communication with other members and societies 
respecting their historical needs, or the needs, plans, and 
progress of their respective societies. 

Due notice and credit will be given for all biographical 
sketches, reminiscences, letters, diaries, memoranda, account 
books, photographs, old newspapers, maps, and atlases, 
museum objects and other items of historical interest re- 
ceived. 

All communications should be addressed to the Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Dr. Tappan, First PresipenT oF THE UNIVERSITY 
or MIcHIGAN 


SLAVERY AND THE Civit War 


By Cuaries M. Perry, Px.D. 


(Professor of Philosophy in the University of Oklahoma) 


APPAN’S early attitude toward slavery could have been 
if iprinel from a passage in one of his manuscript 
sermons. He says: “There is one characteristic which always 
distinguishes the fanatic. He fixes upon some one form of 
evil and becomes absorbed in the contemplation of it: and he 
seems to feel that if this only were removed, there would be 
no more evil left in the world. Hence he stakes all upon its 
removal. Let it be done, he says, whatever the cost; for when 
this is done, we shall have a state of redemption, purity and 
peace, and the millennial age will begin. As to his reasonings, 
they are eminently abstractions.”* 

A typical conversation reported in his account of his Euro- 
pean trip in 1852 gives his position on slavery. He could not 
avoid talking with Englishmen about it. Usually his oppo- 
nents were very self-righteous. To summarize his argument, 
he admitted readily that slavery is a great evil but he doubted 
if the English could complain of America with very good 
grace. They had abolished the slave trade only forty years 


This series began in the issue for January, 1926. 


‘ ae on Blue Paper, manuscript in General Library, University of Mich- 
gan, 49, 
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earlier and had emancipated their slaves only in 1834. Fur- 
thermore, the existing condition of British labor was virtual 
slavery—the slaves in America were in general better cared 
for. On the legal side, the general government did not have the 
power to abolish slavery, as that was left to the states. To 
attempt to alter the constitution in that regard would likely 
dissolve the Union. Slavery is an evil which must be removed 
by causes which require time for their operation. Many states 
have abolished slavery. We started with one free state and 
now we have sixteen. Of course the recent Fugitive Slave 
law could not help coming up. How does Tappan explain it? 
And, somewhat to our disappointment, he does explain it and 
try to justify it. Few fugitive slaves are arrested; of those 
arrested most are redeemed. The aim of the law is prevention 
of flight rather than recovery after flight. The moral justi- 
fication of preventing escape by such devices is that emanci- 
pation cannot be effected that way. Where would three 
million five hundred thousand people go if they should flee? 
To the British dominions? The answer is that the great 
bulk of the slaves must be emancipated in their homes and 
in their native climate. They must remain where they are 
until some change occurs to break their bondage. But how 
about the Abolitionists? They are like the people who would 
destroy the wheat in order to destroy the tares. The whole 
social organism is involved. Would England have been so 
ready to emancipate her slaves if they had been farm laborers 
on her estates?? We confess a little chagrin to hear Tappan 
assuming a compromise attitude so fluently, but does it not 
flow from his general premises? - He believes in the social 
process, in education, in peaceful solutions. Even Emerson, 
it will be remembered, had little interest in the agitation 
against negro slavery—there were too many other slaves to 
be freed. And Horace Mann, another distinguished contem- . 
porary of Tappan’s, refused to go with the Abolitionists, 
though he opposed the Fugitive Slave Law.* 





; 24 Step from the New World to the Old, I, 125-134. 
‘Hinsdale, Horace Mann, 23 




















SLAVERY AND THE Crvit War 7 


This attitude did not fit Tappan to work enthusiastically 
with the Republican movement in Michigan. Dr. Henry M. 
Hurd says that there was an impression that he was not a 
thoroughgoing Republican. He was not an outspoken anti- 
slavery man.* It is, however, not recorded that this luke- 
warmness made his position any more difficult with the 
Regents or with the State at large. It does not seem that 
the political events of the day had any particular bearing on 
the controversies that centered about him. 

But the hastening events were to set a new stage for him. 
The students shared the anti-slavery tendencies of their re- 
ligious denominations. As the conflict between the states 
drew nearer, there were occasional anti-slavery addresses in 
the town. The Students’ Lecture Association brought men 
like Wendell Phillips, N. P. Banks, George William Curtis, 
Frederick Douglass, and Horace Greeley, whose names if not 
their subjects suggested radical ideas. National issues were 
also discussed in student debates. There was a group of 
Abolitionists in Ann Arbor and vicinity that would harbor 
any fugitive slave that came that way. It was a fraternity; 
its doors were sealed with secrecy. Students participated 
occasionally in the work of the Underground Railroad. The 
_ Dred Scott Decision, John Brown’s raid and execution, the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, stirred the University community 
deeply. 

A crowd of students walked to Ypsilanti on one occasion 
to hear Salmon P. Chase speak against the Lecompton con- 
stitution. After the impassioned appeal of the speaker tears 
were falling from the eyes of many of the students. A singer 
with a concert company that was fulfilling a week’s engage- 
ment at the old Hangsterfer Hall in Ann Arbor appeared one 
night wrapped in the flag and sang The Star Spangled Banner. 
She was loudly applauded and the students were there suc- 
ceeding nights to cheer the performance. 





Andrew D. White with his brilliant lectures on modern ; 


history was creating an intelligent love for the cause and 


‘Dr. H. M. Hurd, Letter to writer, Apr. 30, 1925. 
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arousing great enthusiasm. He became a leader of the young 
men, moved them to freedom and boldness of opinion, and 
encouraged resolute action. When in 1860 the New York 
delegation was passing through on its way to the Republican 
convention in Chicago, Dr. White was able to hold the train 
for ten minutes while he introduced William Evarts to ad- 
dress the crowd of surging and cheering students around the 
car.® 

During these months no one showed stauncher patriotism 
than Dr. Tappan. As a man of liberal culture he had felt that 
slavery was one of the problems that required time for their 
solution, but when the Union was threatened his patriotic 
zeal was aroused. He was the son of a Revolutionary soldier 
and a lover of Washington. The critical attitude toward the 
fathers of the Republic and toward our form of government 
had not yet arrived. In one of his sermons he had innocently 
spoken of our government as the best on earth. “He had 
the Constitution of the United States in his backbone, and 
the Declaration of Independence in his heart. In his ‘Chapel 
talks’ he used the Declaration, the Psalms, and the Prophecies 
as oriflames and torches.’ 

“The crisis came with the firing on Sumter. When news 
came of its surrender and of Major Anderson and his men 
saluting its flag and marching out with beat of drum and 
flying colors, the students were in a furore of patriotic fervor. 
It was Sunday morning. Church services were impossible and 
were abandoned. The mayor called a war meeting in the 
courthouse square. <A platform of boards and boxes was 
erected against the south fence at a point nearly opposite the 
west end of Cook’s hotel. Dr. Tappan was sent for and came 
walking with solemn mien and stern dignity, bearing in his 
hands his well-known Bible. 

“The assemblage was vast and it was continually augment- 
ing from town and country. The occasion was great, and 
the revered speaker was worthy of it. The limitations of his 


5Beadle, Michigan Alumnus, IX, 242-244. 
®Blliott, Michigan Alumnus, IX, 248-249. 
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position had permitted him to say but little as events pro- 
gressed toward this hour. On the preceding Washington’s 
birthday he had uttered ominous words in praise of Lincoln. 
Occasionally in chapel some intimation would touch and 
thrill us. Still he had been known as a conservative, and 
as the sentiment of the students had rushed forward to 
radicalism with Dr. White we had seemed to leave him behind. 
At last his lips could be opened. Eloquent he often was, 
majestic in stature and bearing at all times, having a voice 
full of power-and pathos, with a diction that was Websterian 
or like that of the old prophets in form and power, always 
logical and systematic in method and splendid in illustration 
and appeal—he yet spoke more eloquently and earnestly that 
day than on any other occasion in his notable life. He read 
some heroic passage from the Old Testament and dwelt on 
the questions at issue with unequaled power. He spoke with 
mind and heart and soul with heroic agony as if long-formed 
opinions and long-silenced feeling now burst into utterance. 
Students and townspeople listened with wonder and admira- 
tion, and none who heard has forgotten the magnificent ad- 
dress. In all Michigan’s splendid history this was the great 
historic occasion. It was the same for the University. Both 
were from that hour for the Union and the war.’” 

The next Monday after the address in the courthouse 
square Dr. Tappan spoke earnestly to the students assembled 
in chapel. He prophesied that the conflict would be long and 
severe and said that the north had already waited too long 
to prepare. He informed the boys that he had secured the 
services of Joseph H. Vance, Law Librarian, to drill them 
and had set apart the room on the ground floor of the south 
college building as a drill room. He advised the students to 
divide themselves into sections of fifty, each section to drill 
one hour a day. The senior class was to begin first. As soon 
as chapel closed the first division of the class of ’61 marched 
to the drill room.*® 


TBeadle, Michigan Alumnus, IX, 245. 
8Cheever, Michigan Alumnus, II, 22-24, 
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From that time on the campus and the streets around the 
University took on a military aspect. Sports were given up for 
training. The students wore red, white and blue neckties or 
badges, sometimes even cockades. Singing patriotic airs was 
common. At noon when many classes passed out of the north- 
west gate they would form in column of twos and march 
north on State and west on Huron streets, marshalled by 
leaders among the students and singing. In evening drills 
they would halt before the residences of Dr. Tappan and Dr. 
White and cheer until those gentlemen would:come out and 
make addresses. On one occasion Dr. White is reported to 
have said: “Young gentlemen, you are engaged in a righteous 
cause. This is a conflic{ between twenty-two millions and ten 
mnillions, between freedom and slavery, between God, and the 
devil! In such a contest you cannot fail.’’® 

Three companies were organized, the University Guards, 
captained by Charles K. Adams, the Chancellor Greys, cap- 
tained by Isaac H. Elliott, and the Ellsworth Zouaves, cap- 
tained by Albert Nye. These companies formed the University 
Battalion. They were represented later in nearly every corps 
and division of the Union army and their members came to 
rank all the way from second lieutenant to brigadier general. 

It was hard to keep the boys from enlisting immediately. 
On one occasion the Chancellor Greys made a trip to Jackson 
to convince Governor Blair that he should admit them to a 
Michigan regiment that was then forming, but they did not 
accomplish much save to give an exhibition drill in the streets 
to filled windows and crowded sidewalks. Upon advice of 
President Tappan and Dr. White most of the class of ’61 did 
not enlist until after graduation.’® 

Throughout the subsequent years of the war Dr. Tappan 
was a radical sympathizer with President Lincoln and de- 
clared his support upon every suitable occasion."* Professor 
Gabriel Campbell recalls his making an address at the county 
fair the first fall of the war. He stood hat in hand and spoke 

*Beadle, Michigan Alumnus, IX, 245. 


WHlliott, Michigan Alumnus, IX, 248-249. 
“Utley, The First President of the University. 
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to an immense throng. He spoke of agriculture as the founda- 
tion of arts and civilization. The tillers of the soil were the 
makers of the country. In Revolutionary days the farmers 
saved the flag. To them he looked for salvation from those 
who would trample on the Stars and Stripes. The following 
spring he gave an eloquent eulogy on one of the recent alumni 
who had fallen at the front.’27, A. E. Macomber tells of another 
oceasion on which Dr. Tappan figured. One winter morning 
he was going to Detroit in the same car in which Dr. Tappan 
was riding. A recent storm had covered the rails with snow 
so that the train ran with little noise. A loud-mouthed fellow 
denounced President Lincoln and his call for troops. Dr. 
Tappan arose from his seat and, after administering a rebuke 
to the man, proceeded to make a patriotic speech pointing out 
the duty of the citizen in a great emergency.’® Another ac- 
count comes to us concerning his speaking activities. In 
February 1863 he was scheduled to speak under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Society of Ypsilanti. The previous num- 
bers of the course had been delivered in the chapel of the 
Union School, but before Tappan’s lecture the president of 
the school board sent word to the president of the society that 
they could not have the hall for Tappan’s “Abolition lecture”. 
His lecture was accordingly given in the hall of the State 
Normal School. -In referring to the action of the’ president 
of the school board he said that he was “tickled” at being 
excluded from the Union School Hall on that ground, as he 
was not an Abolitionist, though he was opposed to slavery.** 

What Tappan was thinking and saying during this time is 
doubtless expressed in an address which he gave upon Lincoln 
at a later date. In regard to certain matters he betrays a 
lack of sophistication and a tendency to live in generalizations, 
but at other points he shows real information and manifests 
genuine idealism and moving passion. Labor is, according to 
that address, the great power of good in the world. By the 
labor of his mind and the labor of his hands, man improves 

a ag Michigan Alumnus, VIII, 13-15. 


A. E. Macomber, Letter to writer, Oct. 20. 1925. 
“Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, Feb. 24, 25, 1863. 
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the rude world given him by God and nature. By the labor 
of his mind he achieves science, art and all useful inventions. 
By the labor of his mind he guides the labor of his hands. By 
the labor of his hands he levels the forests and cultivates the 
earth, delves into mines, constructs implements and machinery, 
opens highways and spans the rivers with bridges, builds 
houses and ships, and manufactures all the fabrics of use and 
beauty. 

By voluntary labor, says Tappan, betraying his ministerial 
outlook, we become good, meritorious and godlike. Of all those 
who should be cherished, honored and protected, the class of 
laborers should stand preeminent. And yet the fate of labor 
has been hard. Laborers with the mind have been neglected 
and persecuted while living, and honored in most instances 
only when dead. The laborers with the hands have been still 
more severely dealt with. From the building of the pyramids 
to the growing of cotton on southern plantations, what hard 
centuries of degraded and enslaved labor have passed over the 
world! Under these hard conditions the man of idleness who 
lived upon the fruits of labor became the gentleman, the lord, 
while the laborer became the serf, the bondsman, the slave, 
and labor, from which flowed all earthly blessings, became a 
degradation. 

It is not surprising that labor broke forth into struggles 
for its rights. On the banks of the Rhine are many ruined 
castles and towers. They stand as monuments of the victorious 
struggles of labor against its oppressors. Labor has had its 
heroes. Nothing so marks progress and the triumphs of po- 
litical economy as the elevation of labor. A nation of enslaved 
laborers can never develop its resources to the highest degree. 
The people really compose the nation; the body of the people 
must always be laborers; the advance of a nation, therefore, 
keeps pace with the improvement of its laboring population. 

Coming closer to the question in hand, he says: It is 
remarkable that in what claimed to be the freest nation, the 
great Republic, there should have existed the most intense and 
infamous form of enslaved labor. It did not exist throughout 
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the whole country when the great struggle began, but it was 
plotting and striving to become universal. It was slave labor 
entering the lists against free labor for the possession of the 
Republic. When the slave power could not get the whole, it 
aimed to divide and by division to distract, weaken and under- 
mine, and then, having developed a great military power, to 
conquer in every direction according to its necessities and its 
ambition. 

It had its philosophy, its creed, and its social theory. Nature 
had made a distinction of races, and had given to the su- 
perior race the right to enslave the inferior. Both races were 
in their normal condition when the one owned the land and 
the very persons of the other, and exercised all political power. 
As the ethnological question might often be difficult to deter- 
mine, and the ethnological decision might not always be 
quietly submitted to, the strong arm would be likely to be 
appealed to and the conquered race would become the inferior 
race. The conquerors would be lords and the conquered, 
slaves. The doctrine that might makes right would be thus 
revived, and the reign of violence restored. In such a com- 
munity labor is utterly dishonored. The prevalence of this 
sentiment at the South produced its fruits in the scorn with 
which the free laborers of the North were regarded, and in 
the multiplication of poor, ignorant, and proud men in the 
South who claimed idleness as the attribute of gentlemen. 

To support this system Christianity was perverted by new 
interpretations, free thought and free discussion were pro- 
hibited, and the circulation of books guarded. To shut out 
more effectually the chances of education for the slave and to 
bind him to his chattel condition, popular education was dis- 
couraged and the curse of ignorance entailed upon the poor 
whites as well as upon the negroes. 

The state of society, characterized by its advocates as one 
of the highest civilization and refinement, thus produced, 
present three classes: an aristocracy of slaveholders, slave- 
laborers, and a mass of poor idle ignorant white men, the 
material out of which to form an unscrupulous police force 
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and a host of ferocious soldiery. What is this but a return 
to feudalism with its worst features, but without its splendor 
and its romantic chivalry. | 

There is no limit, he says, to the demoralization which 
ensues. The right of liberty trampled upon in regard to an 
entire class must generate a spirit prepared for the com- 
mission of any wrong, of any atrocity. The cruelties practiced 
upon the slave, the violation of his domestic sanctities, the 
reckless sacrifice of his life, naturally followed from his con- 
dition as a chattel. And habits of wrong and cruelty spread 
to other relations in life. Such men will be violent and cruel 
to each other when their passions are aroused. They are im- 
patient of opposition to their opinions and interests. They 
are ready to: tyrannize over any human being. In war they 
will scruple at no means of accomplishing their purposes 
and wreaking their vengeance. In enslaving their fellowmen 
they have already made war on human nature. 

With marked ingenuousness he proceeds to his next point. 
Northern ideas and principles, the entire frame-work of 
Northern society are directly opposed to all this. At the 
North, the rights of labor are fully conceded. Here labor has 
been educated and honored from the beginning. Here are 
free labor, free thought, free speech, and free schools—the 
universal diffusion of knowledge. The institutions of the 
North are all framed for peaceful and productive labor— 
labor with the mind, and labor with the hands. The rapid 
progress of the North, the amazing development of every form 
of improvement, the vast increase in wealth and its wide dis- 
tribution, the inventive energy, the agriculture and manu- 
factures, the commerce foreign and domestic, the mining 
operations, the population pressing into new territories, the 
multiplication and growth of cities, the development of edu- 
cational institutions, the free planting of Christian churches 
everywhere, the enterprising and all-embracing charities, show 
the predominant ideas and character of the people. They 
had no interest in war. There was nothing to tempt them to 
hostile aggressions. Theirs were the conquests and triumphs 
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of peaceful and enriching industry, of knowledge, religion, 
and charity. They had the wide continent before them, and 
every man was free to act out his energies. It was a new 
development of the human race which claimed the sympathies 
of mankind. | 

So the South and the North were opposed to each other 
in their principles of human nature and of human labor. The 
sublime axiom of human equality and of human rights an- 
nounced in the Declaration of Independence was practically 
adopted by the North, and practically rejected by the South. 

Showing familiarity with the economics of the Southern 
cause he continues. At the time the Constitution was formed, 
the virulence of slavery had not fully revealed itself, and it 
was expected by the framers of that instrument that economic 
interests would concur with the influences of philanthropy and 
Christianity in removing the one dark evil from our land. 
But when the improved methods of cotton cultivation came in, 
such possibilities of wealth and power were revealed, that 
cupidity and ambition from that moment proclaimed its per- 
petuation. It soon became evident that to perpetuate it, it 
must be spread indefinitely. Slave labor is the most expensive 
form of labor, and to become profitable must admit of the 
concentration of numerous laborers upon fresh virgin soils, 
to ensure large products and rapid returns. Given, a full and 
constant supply of such soils, and a full and constant supply 
of slaves, and there is no limit to the accumulation of wealth 
by the cotton cultivation. This constant supply of soil and 
slaves was the problem of the South, which was to be worked 
out by occupying the territories of the Union with slave labor, 
by conquering new territories from without, and by ultimately 
reopening the slave trade. 

The supply of fresh soils in new territories was required 
not only for the increase of the cotton cultivation, but also for 
the maintenance of that already in existence. Under the sys- 
tem of slave labor, when a soil is exhausted by large and 
profitable cultivation, it is forsaken, simply because slave 
labor is both too unskillful and too expensive to recuperate it. 
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It is a system, therefore, of the constant invasion of nature. 
Whatever be done with the exhausted territory, it can no 
longer be profitably cultivated by slave labor. This statement 
is borne out by the declarations of slaveholders themselves, 
and by the whole history of slavery in America. 

If slavery were confined within a given territory, it would 
die out from the exhaustion of the soil. The slaveholders 
determined that it should not die out; on the contrary, that 
it should be perpetuated and spread into the dimensions of 
an ever aggressive slave empire. And first of all, it was neces- 

sary that it should have free access to the territories of the 
Union. Here was the point of direct collision between the 
North and the South. . 

To deny slave labor to the territories was equivalent to deny- 
ing its extension, at all: was to confine it to its old limits and 
to leave it to the operation of laws which, it was believed, 
would bring about its extinction.” 

When we read sentiments and opinions like these we realize 
that Dr. Tappan had traveled a long road since he was able to 
justify the Fugitive Slave Law in 1852. Slavery had always 
been implicitly at war with his speculative position as set 
forth in his Essays on the Will, but his historical sense had 
told him that social process takes place slowly and that the 
evil of slavery must be eliminated gradually. Undoubtedly 
the movement of political events had their influence upon 
Tappan. He lived perforce in an atmosphere of hostility to 
slavery. And, when the government was actually attacked, all 
of his life-long loyalties were aroused and the issue was no 
longer confined to slavery. It is probable, also, that certain 
members of his faculty helped to form his later opinions upon 
the subject. Andrew D. White, for instance, with his his- 
torical knowledge and his enthusiasm must have contributed 
a great deal to his information and helped to determine his 
attitude. At any rate Tappan was heart and soul for the 
Union cause as soon as the struggle was precipitated. 


Tappan, A Discourse on the Death of Abraham Lincoln, printed by G. Lange, 
delivered Tuesday, May 2, 1865, at the Dorothean Church, Berlin, 20-27. 
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The last picture that we have of this period cf his life comes 
from Mr. Cutcheon: “About a week before commencement 
1863, I came home from the army on a few days’ sick leave, 
while my regiment was en route to Vicksburg, Mississippi. By 
invitation I dined with Dr. Tappan. It was the last time I 
ever saw him. His heart was evenly divided between the Uni- 
versity and the army in the field. We had many of the Uni- 
versity boys in my regiment. He enquired after all of them. 
He talked of the generals from whom I came, and of Grant 
to whom I was going. He sent messages of affection to his 
boys. He talked of the future of the University. He was 
planning for larger and broader things. He seemed to think 
of nothing but a long continued connection with the institu- 
tion which he had served for twelve years, and for which he 
had done so much to lay the broad foundations.”*® 


1%Cutcheon, Michigan Alumnus, I, 128-130. 
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ANN ARBOR | 


MONG the greatest problems of modern civilization is 
Pi tue proper application of the surplus energy of human 
beings. That surplus has come largely through the shortened 
hours of labor made possible by applied science. The over- 
crowded condition of all our universities is only one evidence 
of the fact that humanity, in America certainly, has decided 
to devote a greater amount of its leisure than ever before 
to the things of the mind. Ignorant though they are of what 
they come to seek, and unsatisfactory as are the methods by 
which the modern university is handling these swarms of 
students, the fact is nevertheless undeniable that Americans 
have more time than ever before which, if they choose, they 
might devote to matters of culture. Our problem is to help 
create a civilization which does not degenerate under that 
leisure. It is one of the most dangerous situations which con- 
fronts any nation that has reached an advanced stage of 
human development. 

To explain the William L. Clements Library in a few para- 
graphs is not simple. I hope I shall not offend anyone if I 
suggest that in many cases it is too much like trying to teach 
an unmusical person to play the piano in the course of an 
afternoon. But it is so increasingly evident that this Library, 
and all such libraries, have an important contribution to 
make to our social life, to the safeguarding of our civilization, 
that I shall venture upon the task. Moreover, when the ques- 
tion has been fairly put and in good spirit, as to just what 
the Library is all about, anyone who really wants to know is 
entitled to a fair answer. As Custodian of a Library which 
exists because a man knew how to employ his spare time, I 
am deeply concerned with making clear the debt which hu- 
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manity owes to all such men. I believe if more people were 
book-collectors two things would result of great benefit to 
humanity. In the first place these people would become so 
fascinated they would have no time for more harmful dissi- 
pations. But second and more important, they would leave 
behind them materials with which men may work in freeing 
the human mentality from the shackles of ignorance, super- 
stition and prejudice. 

To most people a library is a piece of public property which 
should serve the whole of the community in which it stands. 
It should supply them with such books as they need, as effi- 
ciently as possible and without any meticulous regard for 
what happens to the books. Any book which has been worn 
out in public service has fulfilled its purpose, and since the 
process of printing has been so perfected in recent years, the 
replacement of the book ought to be relatively easy. We are 
taught in America that education is our birthright, and there- 
fore we seem to conclude that whatever a library can do to 
serve our educational needs, that we may fairly demand it 
shall perform for us. -I am not at all sure that this is the 
correct conception of the ordinary public or university or 
free library, but it does seem to be the conception held by most 
of its patrons. 

Therefore, when a library appears on a University campus 
which does not at all comply with these notions of what a 
library ought to be and do, there is bound to be a certain 
amount of wonderment, and, in less well informed quarters, 
a certain amount of critical comment. To those lovers of 
books whom this Library is especially intended to serve, such 
an interpretation as I shall try to present seems alike un- 
necessary and inappropriate. Those who really understand 
and appreciate such a library are apt to feel that it is quite 
useless to defend it to people who cannot enjoy it without 
defense. But I shall not take that attitude, because I am 
interested in increasing the number of those who can share 
in the joys of the collection. This does not mean that I be- 
lieve we can make book-lovers. But I firmly believe there 
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are potential book-lovers, necessarily men of a sensitive nature, 
who are overwhelmed by the physical and intellectual brutality 
of the modern University. To such men the Library might be- 
come a refuge from the appalling crudeness of mob education, 
public hazing and initiations, and organized semi-professional 
college athletics. But this is one of the functions of the 
Library which it takes years to develop. 

It is my firm belief that every University should strive to 
capitalize the enthusiasm of the book-collector and tempt him 
by providing generously to care for whatever he has spent 
his life collecting. If more book-collectors could see some 
genuine appreciation of their hobbies in university circles, 
they would naturally be much more inclined to entrust their 
treasures to those universities. In our University Library 
the collection of Dr. Lucius L. Hubbard is further evidence of 
the reward which comes to the librarian who appreciates the 
collector’s viewpoint. If all universities would establish 
these cultural libraries with due regard to the feeling that the 
original collector had for his books, I have an idea that it 
would return excellent dividends. 

To book-lovers the idea of the William L. Clements Library 
is not new—indeed it is very old. But it is a new idea to the 
multitude, and it is the multitude with which we are dealing. 
The individual who dares to introduce a new idea to the 
multitude necessarily has to endure years of persecution, even 
though his idea is ultimately of immense benefit to civilization. 
Men are today at work in our laboratories of chemistry and 
physics who would have been burned at the stake in the middle 
ages for experiments they perform every day. Today our 
economists play in public with ideas for which but a short 
century ago they would have been deported to a penal colony. 
Every new department of human knowledge has to fight for 
its existence against the bitter prejudices of the multitude. 
But the world makes its progress because thinking men go 
steadily on without heeding the assaults of those who attack 
what they will not tarry to understand. A Library which 
violates all the preconceived ideas of the multitude of what 
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a library should do must expect a certain amount of criticism. 

But what is this new department which the donor of the 
William L. Clements Library has established? What does 
it propose to do that is not already being done? ‘I should say 
that it is to stimulate the fine art of book-collecting and to 
cultivate an interest in the science of bibliography. Of course 
a primary purpose of the Library is to promote the study of 
American history, but we have a department of history at 
the university which has been doing that for decades, and so, 
although that is one of the first functions of the Library, there 
is nothing new about it. The science of bibliography is worthy 
of a much more extended consideration than I can give it in 
an essay which I would rather devote to book-collecting as 
a fine art. 

I think no one will deny that among the most ‘precious 
possessions of the human race are its writings and records 
preserved in book-form. An incalculable amount has been 
lost. Let us take the three principal writers of Greek tragedy 
as our examples. Sophocles wrote about a hundred plays— 
only seven are known to us.. About seventy-five tragedies are 
attributed to Euripides—of which barely twenty survive. 
Aeschylus wrote more than a hundred dramas—of which only 
six have come down to us. The loss of this literature may 
be in a large measure due to the accidental destruction of the 
first Alexandrian Library by Julius Caesar, and the inten- 
tional burning of the second great Alexandrian Library by 
certain fanatical Christian sects of the fourth century, A. D. 
The historian Gibbon exonerated the Caliph Omar from his 
fabled responsibility for this destruction more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and modern research supports Gibbon. It 
would be easy to go on and mention the burning of the great 
library of the Caliphs by the so-called Christian King Ferdi- 
nand of Castile, or to dig again in the ashes of the first in- 
digenous American literature of which the soldier of Cortez 
made a bonfire in the City of Mexico in 1520. The Mexican 
bibliographer, Icazbalceta has relieved Archbishop Zumérraga, 
whom Prescott charged with this crime, from the odium of 
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this destruction of the Aztec manuscripts. But of the de- 
struction there is no doubt. No wonder Richard de Bury ac- 
counted war among the chief enemies of books. 

But it is unnecessary to go so far back. In the first year 
of our Library’s existence at Ann Arbor, a distinguished Rus- 
sian bibliophile spent several hours with us. He told the tale 
of a great library in Moscow, which, in the estimation of some 
Soviet Commissar, was occupying too much space. So the 
bolshevik official held the office force of the ministry of food- 
supplies over one Saturday afternoon and turned them loose 
in the library to “consolidate” the books on to fewer shelves. 
They did. In one short afternoon’s work they undid the use- 
fulness of a library built up during centuries of work. This 
is not a tale of destruction. Destruction was unnecessary. 
When he saw the havoc he had wrought, the Commissar 
naively called in our visitor to bring order out of the chaos 
produced by a lot of stenographers and clerks re-arranging a 
library in the interests of “economy.” Our visitor’s only 
comment was, “Shortly thereafter I escaped from Russia.” 

When in 1919 Bela Kun and his fellow Communists got 
possession of the Government of Hungary, it is reported that 
they insisted on burning as much of the old capitalist litera- 
ture of history, economics and politics as they could find. 
A few months later the present administration of Regent 
Horthy turned the Communists out and it is recorded that 
it celebrated the return of capitalism by burning many books 
in the Budapest Library which represented the new heresies 
of socialism and communism. A few more such enthusiastic 
political revivals and Budapest will not be a very good place 
for research. 

During the past winter there came a visitor to our Library 
who had been in a position to know something of the affairs of 
Ireland during the stormy times. He related the story of how 
the Sinn-Feiners were driven into the public record office 
of Dublin by the Free State troops, and when they found 
themselves hopelessly defeated, thought to avenge themselves 
by burning the precious records of Ireland from early times. 
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Here is one crime against Irish civilization which can hardly 
be charged to the English. 

But it is easy to see the faults of others. One of the most 
important sources of raw materials for investigators in his- 
tory, economics and political science are the collections of 
vital statistics which any government may be expected to 
keep. There are no general dependable vital statistics in the 
United States before the first census of 1790. Therefore the 
records of that first census are precious beyond calculation. 
Where are they? Burned, and burned within the past five 
years because the government of the United States, the richest 
in the world, has not yet seen fit to appropriate money for a 
public archives building. The most insignificant of European 
countries have such repositories, but the great United States 
is not yet sufficiently enlightened to care for its public records 
in a separate and fire-proof building. 

Any book-collector could multiply stories of this sort end- 
lessly, stories of Caxtons torn apart to wrap up fish and 
butter, stories of the precious DeBry engravings from the 
priceless Hariot’s Virginia, cut up to. make patterns for a 
tailor, stories of beautiful seventeenth and eighteenth century 
books torn apart that their armorial binding might be used 
to make cigarette boxes, scrap-baskets or writing cases, and 
sold in the so-called “Art Departments” of the department 
stores. But why go on? Surely enough has been said to 
make clear that as long as human beings are what they are, 
we need to foster a cult whose duty it is to preserve books 
and manuscripts, and we need buildings in which that can be 
done in a fitting manner. They are to be preserved for the 
scholar and he is always more than welcome in such libraries 
as ours. But no one would, I believe, advocate that the irre- 
placeable treasures of the past be entrusted to persons who are 
not yet equipped to handle them. 

This University, let me repeat, and all universities, are 
interested in increasing the number of people who are com- 
petent to use a library of rare books. That is one reason why 
the Library has been entrusted to the University of Michigan. 
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But I think no one will deny that there are thousands here 
at the university (as at every university in the land) who 
have not yet prepared themselves so that they are fit to be 
entrusted with the rare volumes to be found in the William 
L. Clements Library. 

In the administration of such a library as this, it is im- 
perative that certain conditions be laid down under which the 
books may be used. I have yet to find any one who is really 
trained to use the Library who has the slightest objection to 
the formalities we impose. Such complaints as there are come 
altogether from another quarter. I was very much interested 
in the accounts given by the Librarian of our University Li- 
brary, Mr. Bishop, of the reception he met last summer when 
he visited the great Italian Libraries at Rome, Florence and 
Venice. Although Mr. Bishop was known personally and by 
reputation to the custodians of these collections, yet they 
imposed upon him the same restrictions which they imposed 
upon anyone else. Before he was permitted to use the volumes, 
in the Vatican Library, he was required to present a letter 
of introduction from the American Ambassador at Rome. 
Similar restrictions are in force wherever there are rare books. 

As to readers, the Library follows as liberal a policy as, 
I believe, can be found anywhere in the world. We are open 
forenoon and afternoon to serious scholars on all week days. 
The general public and the casual visitor present another 
kind of a problem. To them the Main Room is open every 
afternoon from two until five. This is a more liberal policy 
than that adopted at the John Rylands Library at Manchester, 
one of the greatest in England, which admits the general 
public only two afternoons a week. I would not have this 
interpreted as in any sense a reflection on the John Rylands 
Library. It is simply an evidence of how the appreciative 
librarian feels about his books. Casual visitors are necessarily 
confined to our Main Room from which they can see all that 
could be of interest to them. From it they can see into the 
Rare Book Room and view the other parts of the Main Room 
with its tasteful furniture, upholstery and hangings. The 
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reason for equipping the Library with very handsome but 
harmonious furnishings is a very simple one—any works of 
art can be ruined by an improper setting, and the sub-title 
of this essay indicates how the true book lover regards his 
books. Yet that very setting must be cared for as the Library 
itself. One example will, I believe, make this clear. At one 


- time two of the handsome chairs, upholstered in light blue 


silk velvet, were placed inside the silken ropes which sep- 
arate the rest of the Main Room from that part to which 
visitors are admitted. A lady sought refuge in the Library 
from a rainstorm and sat down in one of these chairs in a 
drenching wet raincoat. As long as there are ladies of that 
sort—the Library must protect itself against them. 

Of course upon occasions when the Main Room of the Li- 
brary is used for talks and other affairs held there to stimulate 
interest in bibliography, book-collecting and American history, 
the furniture is for use. At those times people of apprecia- 
tion are invited to the Library and all the Library’s resources 
are available to satisfy whatever interest they may have in 
helping to realize the ideals which the founder of this Library 
had in mind when he placed his books here. 

But let us return to the books. It has already been said 
that this is primarily a collection of the sources of American 
history, and as it is one of our aims to work in the closest 
harmony and cooperation with the University Library it is 
only natural that we should strive to secure those volumes 
which the University Library frequently cannot afford. In 
the case of American history these would necessarily be the 
books published long ago, and consequently our specialty has 
been in the earlier periods of American history. We must 
secure for Michigan those books which, on account of their 
extreme rarity, are so rapidly going off the market that unless 
a department of the University is making a particular business 
of getting them, twenty or thirty years from now it will be 
impossible to secure them at any price. 

Let two examples suffice of such important books. When 
Columbus returned from his first voyage in 1493 he wrote a 
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COSMOGRAPHIAE 
Capadociam/Pamphiliam/ Lidia/ Cilicia/ Armes 
nias maiorem & minorem. Colchiden/Hircaniam 
Hiberiam/ Albaniam:& preterea multas quas fin 
gillatim enumerare longa mora effet. Ita dicta ab ei 
Us nominis regina. 

Nunc vero & hee partes funt latius fuftratae/ 82 
alia quarta pars per Americit Vefputium( ve in fes 
quentibus audietur)inuenta eft:qua non video cur 
quis iure vetet ab Americo inuentore fagacis inge 
nij viroAmerigen quafi Ameriti terram/fiue Ame 
ricam dicendam:cum & Europa & Afiaa mulieris 
bus fua fortita fine nomina.Eius fieu & gentis mos 
res ex bis binis Americ nauigationibus qu¢ fequis 
tur liquide intelligi datur. 

Hunc in modum terra iam quadripartita cogno 
fcitur: 8¢ funt tres primz partes cGtinentes: quarta 
eft infula: cum omni quaqs mari circudata cofpicia 
tur. Et licet mare vn fit qué¢admodum & ipfa tele 
fus:muleis tamen finibus diftinétum/ & innumeris 
repletum infulis varia fibi noia affumit:que in Cof 
mographi¢ tabulis confpiciuntur: & Prifcianus in 
tralatione Dionify talibus enumerat verfibus, 
Circuit Oceani gurges tamen vndiqs vaftus 
Qui vis vnus fit/plurima nomina fumit. 
Finibus Hefperijs Athlanticus ille vocatur 
At Boreg qua gens furit Armiafpa fub armis 
Dicié s.e piger necnon Satur, idé mortuus eft alijss 


The Page from Waldseemueller’s ‘‘Cosmographiae Introductio” from which 
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short letter describing what he had found. It is the first 
printed document in American history as such. . Although 
printing was in its infancy, having been invented less than 
fifty years before, the popularity of this “Columbus Letter” 
was so great that it ran through eleven editions in the year 
of its first publication. When we think of the difficulties of 
printing in those days, that is a remarkable record. But its 
record of popularity is even greater than those figures would 
indicate, for those editions came not all from one press. 
Printers in Barcelona, Rome, Paris, Basle, Florence and Ant- 
werp all produced editions of the Columbus Letter in that 
year. Yet of all those editions only a very few of each sur- 
vive. Of the first edition but one is known in the entire world. 
Our Library has a beautiful copy of the third edition, from 
the library of Henry Huth. Mr. Wilberforce Eames notes that 
there are only twenty surviving copies of this edition. Upon 
the rare occasions when it comes on the market, it brings 
thousands of dollars. Is that a book to be handed out to 
every curiosity seeker? Is it a plaything to be “put on special 
reference?” 

Nearhy on the same shelf is a copy of the 1507 edition of 
Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Introductio, wherein that 
well-intentioned but misinformed school-master suggested that 
since Amerigo Vespucci had discovered the New World it 
ought to be named after him, America. Is that an important 
book? But for it, we might never have been mis-named 
Americans. On account of one short paragraph in this little 
book printed in a tiny town in the Vosges Mountains four 
hundred years ago, two mighty continents got the wrong name 
—and the truth has never overtaken error. It is difficult to 
assess the value of such a book. No history of America has 
ever been written or ever can be written without not only 
referring to this book, but actually mentioning it by name. 
Can we afford to leave that on an open shelf to be handled by 
every chance visitor to the Library? If we did so we would 
not long have it to show to the real scholar who has a genuine 
claim to see it. 
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A similar story could be told of thousands of other books 
on the shelves of the William L: Clements Library. Should 
such volumes be placed where the students can get at them? 
Let me make a distinction. In the modern university there 
are some of us who draw a very sharp line between “students” 
and “scholars.” This Library is intended for the use of schol- 
ars, but no one is likely to say that all students are scholars. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think, and this is only a personal 
opinion, that the vast majority of students are not scholars. 
No, the Library and its books are not for the use of the 
students. The conclusion as to their relation to this Library 
is inevitable. 

Moreover, there are instructors and professors in the Uni- 
versity who do not scruple to demand that the University 
Library “put on special reference” a periodical of which the 
Library has but one copy, that several hundred underclassmen 
may read a two-page article on the minimum wage, or some 
such subject. After three or four hundred students have 
pawed over the volume it is frequently never again available 
for the man who has a legitimate claim to use it. Too often 
the leaves are entirely cut out. It is not necessary to remark 
that that professor might have provided a dozen photostats 
of that article for a few cents each. As long as there are such 
' instructors and professors, our Library proposes to protect 
itself against them. In addition to this there are readers on 
the campus who seem unable to sit down with a book without 
underlining passages in pencil, or cutting out maps or pictures 
which appeal to them. As long as such readers are at large, 
this Library proposes to maintain its defences. 

On being asked by Mr. Clements to accept this position, I 
remarked that the task seemed to be one of mediating between 
being hospitable and being careful. I believe that statement is 
not far from the truth. As long as I remain here, I intend 
to make my mistakes in the matter of hospitality rather than 
in the matter of care. An error in hospitality can be recti- 
fied by an-apology or other explanation. A mistake in care 
may be absolutely impossible to rectify, if a unique volume is 
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lost or damaged. Therefore the Library does not propose to 
take any chances whatever in entrusting its treasures to 
those who are not properly introduced, or who by their man- 
ners or actions do not commend themselves as trustworthy. 

In an ordinary library a volume lost may be replaced. In 
our Library, in all probability, a book cannot be replaced for 
the simple reason that a duplicate does not exist for sale. 
A public library is an indispensable necessity in a democracy, 
but this is another kind of library. When a higher stage of 
civilization has been reached, when men of wealth, culture and 
refinement have a little more leisure than is possible in the 
lower stages of human progress, we always find another type 
of library springing up. Italy, France and England have had 
such libraries for centuries and as culture and civilization 
have made their way in America, such libraries have appeared 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston and elsewhere. In those 
libraries the original collector treats his books with a meticu- 
lous care which they merit. As time has gone on collectors 
have become more and more fastidious about the volumes 
they are willing to admit to their shelves. Defective copies 
of books, books of which the margins of the pages have been 
trimmed by the binder’s knife—these are the abomination of 
the collector. What difference does it make? What differ- 
ence does it make whether your linen is soiled or your shoes 
unpolished ? 

Many of these collections, built with great sacrifice and 
persistence by some enthusiastic collector, find their way 
ultimately to a public institution. There they get into the 
hands of employees who are seldom better informed than the 
multitude itself as to the value of books, or possessed of any 
greater appreciation of the fine points of a book. Then we 
have the tragedy of a great library allowed to degenerate in 
the hands of the enemies of books, careless human beings, 
against whom Richard de Bury wrote his Philobiblon five 
hundred years ago. No wonder every new generation of book- 
collectors republishes the Philobiblon. An understanding of 
its contents and principles ought to be a “prerequisite for 
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admission” to such libraries as ours. One of the purposes of 
our Library is to help foster a generation of people who can 
go out and take care of the increasing number of libraries of 
this sort, a profession which can relieve the collector from 
the details of the arrangement of his library and leave him free 
to gather in more books. But such a person must have the 
feeling that the collector himself has for his books. The 
qualifications for such a position are more than those of pro- 
ficiency in Library School training. Ours is a Library of 
twenty thousand volumes without any little paper labels de- 
facing the backs of the books to indicate classifications, and 
without any call numbers on the catalogue cards. 

But let us consider the collector himself. I wish some in- 
dustrious person would write a book on the immense debt 
that civilization owes to the man who amasses books, if he 
never does anything else. The books which the genuine col- 
lector will admit to his shelves are only important books. 
Few people are interested in collecting unimportant books. 
People of that calibre are collecting cigar bands and milk tops. 
But the point is that it is not for the multitude to say what 
are important books. What constitutes an important book 
is a matter of considerable study, and the book-collector makes 
it his business to master that subject. If he knows that a 
book is important, his opinion is apt to be worth more than 
that of the man in the street. Indeed it is not long before 
others bear eloquent tribute to the correctness of his knowl- 
edge by imitating his collection. If he does nothing but make 
the collection, he has accomplished a life work. The exploita- 
tion of the collection can safely be left to those less courageous 
individuals who write books from the sources to be found in 
the collector’s library. I call them “less courageous” because 
they take no chances, they do not sacrifice all other earthly 
treasures in the buildingsup of the library which they are 
privileged to enjoy. Moreover they are in most cases people 
with good analytic minds who can best use the collection— 
but then many people have that kind of mind. The mind of 
the collector is essentially synthetic and imaginative. He sees 
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without logical processes the importance of a book before the 
patient investigator finds the reason for its importance. In 
a very real sense the collector frequently foresees the im- 
portance of a book before the writer of a dissertation thereon. 
Indeed the investigator probably would never see the book 
if the collector had not rescued it. However, volumes could 
be written on this subject. 

Let us consider this matter of importance a little further. 
If a book has been read by thousands of people, and published 
in dozens of different editions, it would be hard to deny that 
it had some influence. Its influence on the course of human 
progress is one of the things that makes it an important book. 
But it is just those books which are often the rarest, which 
bring the highest prices, and which are the most eagerly 
sought after by the collector. One illustration will suffice 
here. On our shelves there is a small volume in a broken 
binding, and not in the fresh condition the collector most 
desires, but carefully preserved in a morocco slipcase. It is 
entitled “The Day of Doom” and was written by the Reverend 
Michael Wigglesworth, and published at Boston in 1715. It 
is a little bit of New England religious poetry, but it has 
molded the thought of America as positively and as effectively 
as almost any book of its day. Of this “blazing and sulphur- 
ous” volume, Moses Coit Tyler has said, “This great poem, 
which with entire unconsciousness, attributes to the Divine 
Being a character the most execrable and loathsome to be 
met with, perhaps in any literature, Christian or Pagan, had 
for a hundred years a popularity far exceeding any other 
work, in prose or verse, produced in America before the Revo- 
lution.” But we have no copy of the first edition—nor of the 
second, nor the third, nor the fourth, nor the fifth. Where 
are they all? They were so popular that they were read to 
pieces. One of our copies is the sixth edition. Some years ago 
Mr. Clements came across a copy of the seventh edition, its 
binding in tatters, but he paid a large sum for it and en- 
trusted it to the English binder Riviere that it might be 
reverently covered with a new morocco binding as sumptuous 
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as the importance of such a work demanded. If you would 
understand the “Puritan Conscience” which has so power- 
fully molded American thought these three hundred years, you 
must go to this little book. 

That is what a collector means by an important book,—a 
book which has helped to change history, a book which has 
had a real part in the creation of our civilization and in the 
indicating of the path of our progress. One of the ideals of 
the William L. Clements Library is to have no other books 
than these upon its shelves—and of necessity they are often 
rare books as well. Unless the few surviving copies of these 
books are placed beyond the reach of all save those who are 
qualified to use them, there will soon be none left. 

But I would emphasize the work of the collector as such. 
Recently the newspapers carried articles about the purchase 
of a portrait of Giuliano di Medici by Raphael for many thou- 
sands of dollars. Whereupon editorial writers set to work 
to scoff at another ignorant rich man who was trying to 
“make a record” in squandering his money. But who was 
this Medici? He was a member of a great dynasty of 
Renaissance bankers whose collections of books and pictures 
were and are among the greatest the world has known. Gio- 
vanni de Medici was a fifteenth century J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Cosimo di Medici, his son, was a successful political boss as 
well as an astute banker. As only rich men can, they amassed 
great numbers of books. Doubtless the small-minded among 
the Florentines of their day scoffed at them as nouveaue 
riches who could not understand what they had bought. 
Lorenzo and the second Giuliano di Medici belong to later 
generations and they carried on the artistic tradition of a 
great family. Today the city of Florence is a mecca to which 
thousands of book-lovers and art-lovers make their yearly 
pilgrimage to see—what? The collections of the Medici and 
other great Florentine collectors. It is not recorded that 
any of the Medici were. required to write a doctoral disserta- 
tion to prove that they understood the books which they were 
collecting. It is enough that they were collectors, and thou- 
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sands of dissertations have been aeaenn because they nee 
huge sums on works of art. Among the thousands who an- 
nually visit Florence to gaze upon the books of the Medici, 
there are doubtless those who go home to jeer at the modern 
Medicis who are building in America the libraries and art- 
galleries which will in the future become focal points of 
American culture. 

A. Edward Newton once put to me the question: “Where 
would culture be without the collector?” The Italian Re- 
naissance itself supplies the answer to that question. That 
great epoch, the closing chapter of Medieval History, the 
opening act of the drama of modern times, what was it? I 
should not like to argue to any good medievalist that the 
Renaissance was due solely to the book-collectors—but I 
should cheerfully defy any medievalist to write the story of 
the Renaissance and leave out the part played by Petrarch, 
Boccaccio and their followers in hunting down the Latin 
manuscripts. I should like to see him try to outline the 
Renaissance and omit the part played by Pope Nicholas V 
and Frederick of Urbino in gathering those precious treasures 
which Petrarch’s enthusiasm uncovered, and importing Greek 
books from Constantinople in time to save them from destruc- 
tion by the Turk. From these collections came the great 
Vatican Library. One might revert to the Medici here again, 
but the story is too well known. Perhaps there would be 
some culture in the world without book-collectors, but I should 
not like to have to maintain it. 

The part played in the history of book-collecting by the 
donor of our Library is in more than one way comparable to 
that of the great actors of the Renaissance. A number of great 
and devastating wars in the Near East threw thousands of 
the precious Greek manuscript codices on the market in the 
fifteenth century. Had the great Italian collectors not bought 
them up and stored them in the libraries of Florence, Rome 
and Venice, they might not have survived. It was a golden 
opportunity for the collector, and a critical moment for civil- 
ization. Fortunately the wealthy Italian bankers and noble- 
men saved the day. 
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In 1914 another great war threw on the market thousands 
of rare books, and among them were thousands which were 
of first importance to American history. In quick succession 
in England alone the Rowfant, the Bridgewater, the Devon- 
shire and the Britwell or Christie-Miller collections went 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. The keen-eyed American 
collector saw his chance. He would repeat for America what 
the Italians of the Quattrocento had done to make Italy a 
great center of literary research. Hundreds and thousands 
of these precious books found their way across the Atlantic 
into such libraries of rare books as Mr. Clements was building 
up at Bay City, Michigan. It was not merely the chance of a 
lifetime, it was the opportunity of centuries. The acquisition 
of the political papers of Earl Shelburne was characteristic 
of many of the incidents which are part of the history of the 
collection. This great body of manuscripts—more than two 
hundred folios—contained priceless source material for 
American history such as was only to be found in the private 
archives of the man who had been Colonial Minister, Foreign 
Minister and finally Prime Minister of England, off and on 
for fifty years during the eighteenth century. Shelburne had 
been an administrator of colonial affairs while the United 
States was a part of the British Empire, and under his 
administration as head of the British government had been 
negotiated the Peace of 1783 between Great Britain and the 
United States. What may not those folios contain? But the 
point is that when they finally yield their secrets to the Amer- 
ican historical investigator, it will be impossible to overlook 
the debt which the investigator owes to the book-collector. 

With years of persistent search and loyalty to his subject 
the collector at Bay City had been building up his collection 
of rare books in American history of the Discovery, Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods. When those opportunities came 
as a result of the war, America was fortunate to have such 
men to take advantage of them. But thrice fortunate is the 
University which suddenly finds itself possessed of a great 
library made by one of these collectors. Not yet perhaps com- 
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parable in many ways to the collections of rarities in the 
Bodleian at Oxford, or the Laurentian at Florence, which 
have had years’ and even centuries’ start on it, yet it is an 
American library and being American the future belongs to it. 
In its chosen field it is second to none in Europe and ranks 
among the four or five of its kind in America. Individual 
comparisons among these will always be impossible because 
they specialize in different aspects of Americana. 

But I cannot leave the book-collector without a word of 
' tribute to the book-dealer, the man who unearths the treasures 
which the collector stores up for mankind. What we know of 
the collectors of the Italian Renaissance is due very largely 
to the letters of one Vespasiano di Bistricci, an Italian 
fifteenth century book-seller. He found the books for the 
Medici, for Pope Nicholas V and sold them—at a profit, and 
who will deny that he earned the profit? Duke Frederick of 
Urbino bought largely from Vespasiano and then decided it 
was more discreet to employ him as a custodian and put him 
on a salary. It was a wise choice, as every book-collector will 
agree. What Vespasiano did for the Italians, that did the 
first Henry Stevens for the American collectors, James Lenox 
and John Carter Brown, whose collections have become the 
foundations of two of the greatest of American libraries. In- 
deed the only book written on James Lenox as a collector was 
written by Henry Stevens. 

When Dr. Rosenbach goes abroad and buys a single tract 
for thirty-five thousand dollars, he is a great deal more than a 
book-dealer. He represents the cult of the book-collector, and 
he believes in the book enough to sink a small fortune in it. 
When he resells, the thing that interests the historians of 
civilization is not what profit is made but the fact that the 
book will help to build up a great library somewhere. In writ- 
ing his volume on this Library, Mr. Clements has taken pains 
to express the thanks that are due to his book-seller friends, 
Lathrop C. Harper of New York and Henry N. Stevens of Lon- 
don. It is impossible to avoid the part played by the book- 
seller in the art of book-collecting from the time of Vespasiano 
to that of these men and their colleagues and competitors. 
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Moreover, the book-seller does us this great service: he 
prints catalogues of his wares. When the morning’s mail 
brings a sheaf of them to my desk, I have that delightful sensa- 
tion which comes only to those who make their living doing 
what is also their greatest pleasure. In the middle of the 
morning recently I found one of the members of the staff of the 
Library busily devouring one of Tregaskis’ catalogues. In 
ordinary office routine I should have frowned upon such an 
expenditure of “the company’s time.” But I feel this is just one 
of the contrasts between our Library and an ordinary library. 
That girl has her job because she can suspend work and get 
lost in a second-hand catalogue of Americana. I would not 
print her name lest some other library like this try to get her 
for the very reason that she can read second-hand book cat- 
alogues with discrimination. The bibliographer owes a great 
debt to the book-seller. 

Such is the contribution made to the progress of humanity 
by the collector, and especially the collector of books. These 
collectors’ libraries are not mere sources of information—they 
are sources of inspiration. Such a library has now appeared 
at Michigan, and its donor intends to profit by the mistakes 
of others and see to it that his treasures are available only to 
those whose reputation and training entitles them to call for 
his books. He was urged by some of his book-loving friends 
not to think of giving his books to a public institution, on the 
ground that public institutions were notorious in their inabil- 
ity to care for such priceless human records. He has shown an 
extraordinary degree of loyalty to his Alma Mater and con- 
fidence in her by giving his books to his University. The least 
his University can do in return for his superb gift is to respect 
his ideals. 
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THe Museum or ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
oF MICHIGAN 


By Cart E. Gurus, Px.D. 


ANN ARBOR 


HE popular conception of a museum is a building in 

which a quantity of more or less unusual objects is 
stored in glass cases for the edification of casual visitors. One 
seldom stops to realize that there are many kinds of museums. 
The field of modern knowledge is so immense that, as a rule, 
museums confine themselves to some special phase of human 
endeavor, forming museums of art, natural science, commerce, 
history, etc. Frequently General, Municipal, or Children’s 
Museums are composites of several small ones, each dealing 
with its own special field. 

It is possible, also, to classify museums roughly on the basis 
of their policies, into exhibition museums and research mu- 
seums. The recently organized Museum of Anthropology at 
the University of Michigan is very distinctly a research mu- 
seum. I would define such a one as a museum which devotes 
itself to the preservation of specimens, to their study, to the 
dissemination of information concerning them, and to the 
training of scientists in the particular field of science with 
which it is concerned. In our case this is Anthropology—the 
science of man and his relation to his natural and cultural 
environments. In order to make our policy clear I will con- 
sider each of these four functions in some detail. 

The first of these, the preservation of specimens, is from one 
point of view the most important phase of museum work, for 
without specimens the others would not exist. However, it 
must be remembered that the mere accumulation of material is 
not the purpose of a research museum, it is simply a means 
toward an end. Anthropology deals with two general classes 
of specimens, the tangible and the intangible. The tangible 
specimens are, of course, material objects. This statement 
brings to mind the smaller things of daily life, such as vessels, 
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implements, clothing, etc., which are obtained not only from 
living peoples, but also from archaeological excavations. Be- 
cause of the complex interests and great diversity of man- 
kind, this class of movable specimens shows a tremendous 
variation, and forms the great bulk of material which is 
usually found in the store rooms of museums. There is, how- 
ever, another class of tangible specimens which should be 
especially emphasized because they are often utterly dis- 
regarded. I refer to the immovable objects, such as town and 
village sites, embankments, earthworks, mounds, routes of 
communication, and in general, features of the landscape 
which reflect man’s occupancy. 

The intangible specimens with which Anthropology deals 
are of equal if not greater importance than the others, for the 
adequate interpretation of the latter depends in very great 
measure upon a knowledge of the former. The intangible 
specimens are those facts which go to form the body of infor- 
mation regarding the psychological and social aspects of man- 
kind, such as language, religion, ethics, morals, and customs of 
culture units. 

The methods by which these various kinds of specimens may 
be preserved vary according to the type of specimen, and to 
the conditions under which it is found. The immovable 
tangible specimens can often be saved by appealing to public 
interest, and promoting the formation of parks and reserva- 
tions which will contain them. Our museum is now making as 
complete a record as possible of this class of material in Mich- 
igan, by means of notes, photographs, and maps. When mod- 
ern conditions demand the destruction of mounds, or similar 
objects, every precaution should be taken to salvage all forms 
of scientific information which may come to light during the 
destruction. 

The smaller tangible specimens present an entirely different 
problem, because they are so easily transported. The material 
with which Anthropology deals lends itself peculiarly to the 
collecting instincts of mankind. As a result, there are great 
numbers of amateur collectors of archaeological and ethnolog- 
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ical material all over the world, in addition to the trained 
field men whose business it is to collect the same material 
with proper scientific data. Theoretically the amateur collec- 
tors should be encouraged, since they apparently render avail- 
able that much more material for study. Actually, however, 
in many cases, the amateur collects merely for the joy of 
amassing material, which is, as I have pointed out, of little 
value in itself. Therefore, one way of preserving the smaller 
specimens is to educate the amateur collector to the value of 
having detailed information associated with the specimen and 
to an understanding of the methods by which this information 
is secured. 

Collections which have been made, whether they be in pri- 
vate hands or in institutions, fall therefore into two classes; 
those which contain adequate notes, and those without such 
notes, of which the latter are of little value to science. In 
order to save these collections, arrangements should be made to 
have them placed in some museum. One of the chief problems 
which confronts museum men is the disintegration of private 
collections upon the death of the individual who gathered the 
material together. A museum is, in a sense, a trust company, 
in which a collection may be placed with perfect assurance 
that the best possible care will be taken of it, and that it will 
be so used as to be of the greatest value to students of the 
subject now and in the future. It matters little which institu- 
tion obtains such material, provided only that the accepted 
museum methods are used, for then the collections will always 
be available for study, either by the staff or by visiting scien- 
tists from other institutions. It is imperative that some sys- 
tem, be used whereby not only the material, but also the in- 
formation concerning it, be so stored and classified as to pre- 
vent loss or confusion, and facilitate reference. 

The preservation of intangible specimens presents still 
another type of problem. Here the museum worker must de- 
pend upon the reports of not only his contemporaries, but also 
of travelers and students of former generations. Every effort 
should be made to preserve evidence of this nature, for the 
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simpler forms of human life are slowly being eliminated by the 
spread of our more complex civilization. It is far more difficult 
to collect these intangible specimens intelligently, and there- 
fore, most of the work of this nature falls upon the shoulders 
of students trained in ethnology. 

The primary purpose of a research museum is the study and 
interpretation of the various kinds of specimens. In order to 
obtain the best results, it is necessary to care for the specimens 
in an orderly manner, and to correlate thoroughly the two 
major tools with which a research man works, i. e., the speci- 
mens and the literature. The subject is such a broad one that 
each worker must choose some special field for detailed investi- 
gation, and confine his efforts as far as possible to this field. 
Such a project method tends to eliminate duplication of effort 
and leads to more noteworthy results since it prevents that 
ineffectiveness and superficiality which is the result of 
attempting to cover too large or too varied a subject. 

Unlike a museum which specializes in exhibits, a research 
museum should not attempt to obtain large numbers of 
miscellaneous specimens. Its collection should be confined to 
special groups of material which pertain to the subjects of 
the investigations pursued by its staff. Such collections may 
be obtained by field parties, by exchange, by purchase, or 
through gifts. Supplementing the specimens there should be 
on file photographs and written descriptions of similar 
material in other museums. 

There is a tendency to overlook ‘the scientific literature on 
a given subject. This phase of the study is, however, just as 
important as the material itself. To ignore it may mean not 
only great loss of time and labor, but even complete waste of 
effort in doing things which have already been accomplished 
and published upon by others. It is necessary therefore to 
have as complete a knowledge as possible not only of the books 
published on the subject, but also of the various articles which 
are to be found in institutional publications and in period- 
icals. For this reason a special bibliography on Anthropology 
is being developed by our museum. 
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Following the collection and study of material, the museum 
is in a position to disseminate information on the subject. 
This may be done in a variety of ways. The most obvious 
manner is by the use of exhibits. It is not the purpose of a 
research museum, however, to devote a large amount of space 
to a miscellaneous group of exhibits. These should be, above 
all else, purely synoptic, illustrating only those most important 
features which would interest the casual visitor. Life groups 
in miniature lend themselves admirably to such a policy. At 
the University of Michigan, the exhibit rooms will be arranged 
to attract the student attention, and to be of value to students 
of allied fields. Closely related to the exhibit collections are 
the study collections, which are so arranged in the storage 
rooms of the museum that they may be easily examined by the 
staff and others especially interested in the subject. Finally 
there are the loan exhibits, small groups of material which 
may be loaned out to public schools and organizations which 
are making a temporary study of a special field of the work. 

Through publications and correspondence, the museum 
reaches a far wider field. In its publications are included 
the scientific results of the work both in the field and in the 
laboratory, and occasional papers by students not officially 
connected with the staff. Such publications are usually sent 
to all who express an interest in the work which is being 
done by the museum. Through correspondence the museum 
at the University hopes to keep in touch with the other 
museums, particularly of the state of Michigan, with the 
work they are doing, and the material which they possess. 
Situated as it is, on the campus of the University, in close 
proximity to the many departments of this institution, it is 
particularly fitted to investigate and clarify questions which 
may arise in other museums in the state. It should act as 
a consolidating force tending toward the unification of pur- 
pose and mutual interest among the various similar institu- 
tions in Michigan. 

The fourth and final aspect of a research museum deals 
with the training of anthropologists. In a sense it is a grad- 
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uate school for those who desire to specialize in this science. 

30th by theoretical instruction and by actual handling of 
material, the museum will be able to train workers in the 
general science, and especially in field work and in museum 
methods. 

To summarize, then, the Museum of Anthropology at the 
University of Michigan is a research museum, the function 
of which is four-fold, namely: (1) The intelligent preserva- 
tion of anthropological specimens, both tangible and intan- 
gible, by safeguarding monuments and collections of minor 
objects, by field parties in archaeology and ethnology, and 
by educating the amateur collectors on the value of data; 
(2) the study of specimens by members of the staff by the 
project method of research, through the use not only of the 
specimens but also of the literature of the subject; (3) the 
dissemination of information by means of synoptic exhibits, 
loan collections, publications, and a closer co-ordination 
between museums; and (4) the training of anthropologists in 
the science as well as in field and museum methods. 

With these policies in mind the Museum has been organized 
into five divisions. The Division of the Great Lakes deals 
with the anthropological matters of the state of Michigan 
and those regions of other states and of Canada which border 
on the Great Lakes. This division is interested in the ethno- 
logical as well as the archaeological aspects of the work. An- 
other special division is that of the Orient, which has been 
created to care for the large collections from China and the 
Philippines, and similar material from other regions in the 
Orient, which are now a part of the museum. The three re- 
maining divisions of Archaeology, Ethnology, and Physical 
Anthropology care for the problems and collections which do 
not fall within the jurisdiction of the first two divisions 
mentioned. . 

The normal development of the policies and organization 
which have just been outlined depends in some degree upon 
the physical conditions under which the museum exists. We 
are fortunate in possessing quarters in a new, fireproof, and 
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completely modern Museums building, in which are incorpo- 
rated the most up-to-date ideas regarding museum equipment 
and management. The Museum of Anthropology is one of 
four University Museums which occupy the new Museums 
building which has just been completed. The other three 
are the Museum of Zoology, the Museum of Geology, and the 
University Herbarium. Our quarters are on the fourth floor 
and consist of thirteen rooms and a part of the fourth floor 
exhibition hall. Each of the divisions has assigned to it a 
range or laboratory, and a curator’s office. In addition there 
are also a cataloguing room, a preparation room, a student 
assistant’s office, and an office set aside for the use of visiting 
investigators who care to conduct extended research among 
the collections. 

Each range and each office is equipped with laboratory 
facilities which include connections for hot and cold water, 
gas, electricity, and compressed air. The ranges are furnished 
with insect- and dust-proof filing cases especially designed 
to care for anthropological material, in which every kind of 
specimen, from arrowheads and potsherds to weapons and 
clothing, may be filed in perfect safety, and yet be instantly 
available for examination and study. Every attempt has 
been made to supply not only adequate means for caring for 
specimens, but also complete facilities for handling and study- 
ing the material, and for housing the various accessories to 
the collections, such as maps, photographs, notes and reports, 
literature, and the several catalogues. 

Certain individuals and organizations have already taken 
advantage of the facilities offered, and by means of gifts or 
permanent loans, have made the museum custodian of their 
material. The Michigan State Archaeological Society has 
designated the Division of the Great Lakes as its repository. 
The Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council has recommended that the Ceramic Reposi- 
tory for the eastern United States under the auspices of the 
National Research Council be placed in our care. With such 
cooperation and under such favorable physical conditions, 
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located on the campus of the University in close association 
with specialists of related fields of knowledge, there is every 
reason to hope that, by adherence to the policies outlined 
above, this museum will develop into an organization which 
will prove of service to the people of Michigan and to the 
science of Anthropology. 

Since our museum forms an integral part of the State 
University, it accepts as a privilege, in addition to the gen- 
eral obligation it owes to the science, the more specific task of 
actively aiding anthropological interest throughout the state. 
For this reason emphasis is being placed at present on the 
Anthropology of Michigan, both archaeologically and ethno- 
logically. It is hoped that this museum may develop into a 
clearing house, where information may be obtained, and by 
means of which a close cooperation. may be developed among 
the various museums of the state, tending toward the elimi- 
nation of duplication of effort, and toward the combined 


solving of the anthropological problems which confront us. 








Tue Fo.k Or Our Town 


By Henry O. SEVERANCE 
(Librarian, University of Missouri) 


Illustrations by Will H. Collins 
(Assistant Librarian) 


am going to try to describe the folk of a little inland town 
I in southern Michigan, 1876-1880, in a sort of cross section 
of society of that date, portraying: its religious and social life, 
schools, business enterprises, together with the men and 
women who lived and worked in this town when I was a boy 
ten years old. 

Our town was a small village in Oakland County, nestling 
on the northwest shore of a beautiful little body of water 
named “Walled Lake” because of a natural stone wall on the 
south and southwest banks, vestiges of which still remain. 
The lake was two miles across from the village to the outlet, 
and five or six miles around by boat. Directly across the 
lake south was the deep point where the lake seemed bottom- 
less. A shallow rocky reef ran northeast from this point 
nearly across. The picnic grounds were in Bentley’s Grove 
on the lake shore directly south of deep water point, reached 
by the Wixom highway. The swimming hole was nearly a 
half mile east of the town. The shore was safe for little boys 
and big boys, but it was not the style for men and women and 
girls to go bathing then. In fact, bathing suits were not in 
use. The boys watched their chance to undress, to leave their 
shirts and pants on the willow roots and to run for deep 
water. 

There were nearly forty families in the village and as many 
more on farms within a radius of five miles who made the vil- 
lage their social center. They came there to church, to get 
mail, groceries and other supplies, and to sell their eggs, 
poultry, butter, hogs, cattle, wheat, corn and other produce. 

The center of the town was the old town pump from which 
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the roads radiated north to Pontiac, east to Novi and west to 
Wixom and New Hudson where it branched into the Grand 
River turnpike connecting Detroit with Lansing. The old 
pump stood on a raised platform about eight inches high at 
the intersection of the streets. It was an old weather-beaten 
wooden pump which when new had been covered with gray 








The Town Pump. 


paint. The downward sweep of the handle would raise a quart 
of water and empty it into the mossy weather beaten tub from 
which the horses and cattle drank their fill. When the valve 
became worn it was necessary to prime the pump by emptying 
two or three cups of water into the top and working the handle 
up and down rapidly, and during the process the old pump 
would wheeze and cough until the water came. An old tin 
cup hung on a nail on the front so that the passer-by could 
slake his thirst. 

The pump straight as a soldier stands: 

Good friend of man: -—————— 

I clasp his hand with my two hands 

And shake it hard and healthy. 

Although ’tis not his turn to treat, 

He stands out in the open street, 

And pours his wine 

With wasteful hospitality. 
He stood a silent sentinel in sunshine and storm, and in win- 
ter weather his sides and head were covered with snow. He 
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alone stood firm when the winter blast from the lake rattled 
the doors and panes of the houses. He welcomed the doctor 
coming home from his midnight ride in the country, and the 
lover on his return in the early morning hours from his vigil 
with his country sweetheart. 


Oh, dear old pump, the people’s friend, 
May benedictions without end fill the clean hands 
That clasp thy hand outstretched and free. 

Our little town was spread out to the east and west of the 
“Town Pump,” covering a gentle slope which rose from the 
lake shore. From this vantage ground fifteen to twenty feet 
above the lake level the houses and stores looked down over 
the lake. To the east there was a second and third row of 
houses back on the hill. East of the town pump on the high- 
way which skirted the shore two miles to the foot of the lake, 
was the old tavern with a double decker porch in front, pro- 
vided with balustrades on each floor to prevent the unwary 
from falling off. On its first floor was the lobby with big cast- 
iron circular wood stove in the center and chairs around the 
walls. This hostelry was presided over by a corpulent fellow 
by name Wilson. He had a ruddy countenance and always 
appeared to have a rush of blood to the head. His nose was 
inclined to be purple, (due it was said, to “too much butter- 
milk”). He made the lemonade, fed the fire in the big stove 
and collected the money; his wife and two daughters, all 
heavy weights, did the work and kept the hotel clean and 
served the meals. 

Next to the tavern was the Tyler house, a medium sized, 
one story, old weather-beaten frame house. The yard was en- 
closed by a picket fence. In the rear was the garden, hen 
house, and cow barn. The old man lived with his two maiden 
daughters Betsy and Carrie who kept the house neat and 
clean and raised flowers and vegetables in the garden. There 
were rows of flowers along the path leading from the front 
street to the side door, and beds of flowers in the front yard. 
They all were faithful loyal workers in the Baptist Church. 
The father was a brick mason and “laid up chimneys.” He 
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loved both “plug” and “fine cut” chewing tobacco, and his 
mouth was always running over with juice. If he were laying 
brick and I asked him a question, he would roll the ball into 
his left cheek, squirt the mouthful of juice into the mortar be- 
fore he could answer, and I remember the wad of tobacco in 
his cheek gave the appearance of a tumor on the side of his 
face. | 

Across the street east in the next block lived Uncle Daniel 
and Aunt Katie Sly. Their little one-story house sat well back 
from the street, leaving an ample front lawn surrounded by 
a board fence which in previous years had been painted. 
Uncle Daniel was now an old man, unsteady on his legs. He 
was a Carpenter and had his shop and cow barn to the rear 
of the house. One day during a thunder storm, the lightning 
struck his little barn and without setting it on fire, killed the 
old cow in her stanchion, and frightened the inhabitants of 
our little town. Although an old man, Uncle Daniel still 
loved to sail on the lake. Many a day I have seen his big 
sail boat gliding before the wind in first one direction and 
then another. One night just dark when a heavy wind was 
blowing toward shore the town was aroused by cries for help 
from the lake. His sailboat had capsized a half mile from 
shore, but he clung to the boat as a good sailor should until 
help reached him. He was brought to shore exhausted and 
well drenched. These two old people loved children but had 
none of their own. The “little deacon,” a neighbor boy about 
ten years old was Aunt Katie’s favorite. She told him stories 
like this: “Once upon a time, a little boy went on a Sunday 
school picnic. He got thirsty and drank from a spring, acci- 
dentally swallowing a tiny snake. The boy was frightened, his 
father and mother were frightened, the Doctor gave him 
medicine and made him vomit, but the snake remained below 
and began to grow large. Finally after many days the Doctor 
made him drink all the salt water he could hold in‘order to 
make the snake thirsty and then laid the boy down by a 
bubbling spring. The boy lay near the water with his mouth 
open and after a while the snake got so thirsty and ‘the fresh 
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spring water smelled so good that he wiggled out of the boy’s 
throat and ran into the spring water.” This is typical of the 
stories our boyhood was regaled with. 

Next to Uncle Daniel lived Elder Britten, a Free Methodist 
minister. He appeared more prosperous than his neighbor, 
lived in a two-story white house with large evergreen trees 
in the front yard, the whole enclosed by a white picket fence. 
The Elder was a sturdy man, in the sixties, well preserved. 
He wore a fringe of “Buffalo hairs” running from ear to ear 
under his chin: His breeches were of the barn door type but- 
toning on the sides. The boys never knew where he preached ; 
there were no Free Methodist churches anywhere near our 
town. His wife was a quaint old lady, a spare woman with 
a thin face and long slim thin nose which turned blue in zero 
weather. She wore hoop skirts on occasions. These were 
made of steel hoops fastened together by wire hooks, the lower 
hoops made larger than the upper ones so that the finished 
hoop would be conical and the wearer would have flaring 
skirts. When she stood everything was all right, but when she 
sat on the hoop it would bulge like a balloon. If she pushed 
it down in front it would flare on the sides. If she pulled the 
hoop up so the lower edge would rest on the chair seat when 
she sat down, she was uncomfortably full around the waist. 
The only thing for the wearer of hoop skirts to do to look 
really neat was to stand up! In my young day hoop skirts 
were going out of style and bustles also were on the decline. 
Some of the women and girls had steel bustles (so it is said) 
and others are said to have made theirs out of flour sacks and 
similar material. These steel bustles were bonanzas for chil- 
dren. Many a boy has enjoyed a ride on his mother’s bustle 
by sitting astride with his arms and legs around his mother’s 
waist. 

The Elder’s horse and carriage were also distinctive. The 
carriage top was rectangular with tassels dangling from the 
front corners. Curtains could be drawn together to shut out 
the sun or the rain. “Old Poke”, the horse, had seen his best 
days. He was safe and steady. “Old Poke” and the “sea- 
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faring” carriage were familiar sights on the country roads and 
in the village of those days. 

East of Elder Britten’s place was the church hill, so-called 
because the Baptist Church stood on the brow of it and looked 
over the expanse of the lake. This was the coasting hill in the 
winter time. Happy were the hours when we boys and girls 
wrapped in winter clothes glided down this hill on our sleds! 
Sometimes the down grade momentum, accentuated by the 
push of a sturdy boy, would send the sled across the road and 
out upon the ice-smooth surface of the lake. 

The eastern limit of the village included the next two 
blocks. The first was vacant, but the other lot supported two 
houses owned by two brothers, the one a cobbler, the other a 
butcher. They each had five children in the family at this 
time, and more later. The butcher lived in a small one-story 
frame house back of which was a corn crib, used for the stor- 
age of corn and other feed and tools, and farther back was 
the horse barn, and the whole lot about one hundred feet by 
one hundred and fifty feet was enclosed by a board fence. In 
the southeast corner.of the yard facing the road and the lake 
was the little meat shop, a building about ten by twelve feet. 
It was equipped around the inside of the rooms with large 
hooks on which a whole beef or a quarter of a hog or a sheep, 
or a calf could be hung. In the center was the great wooden 
meat block. Near at hand were the special knives, the short 
knife for general purposes, the long straight sharp steel knife 
for cutting steaks, a similar one for cutting thick parts of the 
beef, and a skinny knife, a short rounded blade, and a medium 
straight pointed steel blade for sticking hogs. All this was 
of absorbing interest to us boys. There were two meat saws 
on the hooks, one for the heavy bones, the other for small 
bones, a steelyard for weighing the meats, and a long round 
steel on which the knives were given an edge. The meat was 
kept in a cooler just back of the shop. This was an under- 
ground room, covered with a gable roof resting on the ground 
on either side. The summer supply of ice was kept in the 
gable room packed in sawdust and kept the refrigerator cool. 
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This cellar was a cooler for milk, butter, eggs, vegetables, and 
fruit. 

Off to the north across the muck swamp was the slaughter 
house, for this was a time when meats could not be shipped in. 
Here the butcher killed the yearling steer, the calf, the sheep, 
the lamb, and the hogs, and dressed them for the market. The 
butcher must dress his own meats. Killing a steer and stick- 
ing a hog was an art. The butcher’s oldest son, Arthur, be- 
came an expert in butchering and handling meats. The 
butcher could not sell all his meats in this little town so he 





The Butcher’s Equipage. 


“neddled meat”? among the farmers. Often the farmer’s wife, 
five miles out in the country, would hear the clang of a hand 
bell and the rumble of a spring wagon about seven o’clock in 
the morning. She would rush to the door to meet a fifteen 
year old boy just driving his little reddish brown mules and 
spring wagon up to the back door. She wanted a round steak. 
He got down, went to the back end of the wagon, opened the 
double doors of his big box, and behold! a minature meat shop 
with porterhouse, sirloin, and round steaks, hanging on hooks. 
Hearts, tongues, roasts, soup bones, pot roasts, rib roasts, 
either hanging on the hooks, or lying comfortably on the 
bottom of the box. There were saws, knives and steelyards. 
She bought a ten pound roast for fifty cents or five pounds of 
sirloin steak for a half dollar; then he went on to the next 
house and to the next, returning home about three o’clock. 
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The next day he would cover a different territory, and would 
manage to call on all his country customers twice a week. 

The Butcher’s wife was a semi-invalid but she did an im- 
mense amount of work caring for her growing family. The 
family seldom left the village for a visit, but once on a fine 
September day the Butcher, his wife, and two youngest chil- 
dren set out to visit her brother, Edwin, northeast of Pontiac. 
The equipage consisted of the span of little mules, the spring 
wagon, with a buggy seat in front and a big old arm chair in 
the rear where the meat box usually rode. The father and 
children were on the front seat and mother Butcher had the 
arm chair, for the ride of fifteen miles behind a span of mules 
would be unbearable if she sat on the buggy seat; hence the 
comfortable arm chair covered with quilts, with its occupant 
bolstered up with pillows. And the chair was full to running 
over! The back legs were natural wood bent into a segment 
of an ellipse over the top, and attached to the seat with 
spindles between the rounded top and the seat. The front 
legs were straight oak pieces, securely fastened to the seat, 
to one another and to the back legs; the front of the seat was 
a little higher than the rear; a foot rest was placed in front of 
it. It was a curious looking outfit. The ten year old boy was 
driving. When they passed the town pump, Jimmie, a town 
boy, called out, “Where you going?” 

Driver: “To Uncle Ed’s.” 

Jimmie: “Where does he live?” 

Driver: “Three miles beyond Pontiac.” 

Jimmie: “D’you think you'll get there?” 

Driver: “Yep”, (and whipped up the mules). 

Mules are “wise guys” and these mules knew when a boy 
was driving them. They idled along for five miles in spite of 
the whippings inflicted by the ten year old, but they were not 
wise to boy’s tricks. He had tried to whack their long ears 
with the whip lash as his oldest brother had done, to no avail, 
but suddenly an idea struck him. He drew up on the lines, 
held them taut, then stamped and scraped his feet on the 
buggy box floor. The scared mules jumped and ran. In the 
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twinkling of an eye, Mrs. Butcher and the old arm chair lay in 
the road. Mr. Butcher and the little girl were thrown back- 
ward over the seat into the buggy box vacated by the arm 
chair, and the mules were tearing down the road. The accident 
happened near Frank Orr’s home, a cousin of the Butcher’s 
wife. She was taken into the house and put to bed, her bruises 
were rubbed with arnica, and in two hours she was ready to 
resume the journey. The arm chair was tied down so as to 
prevent a recurrence of the accident. The mules resumed their 
slow steady gate and the trip proceeded without further mis- 
hap. 

There was an old grist mill on the hill back of the cobbler’s 
home, which had seen its best days and had done a thriving 
business. It was a three-story building, two above the level 
of the hill top. The steam engine was in the basement. The 
mill stones—the “upper and the nether’”—two sets, ground the 
feed or the flour on the first floor. The frame building had been 
painted red in by-gone years. The mill had been managed by 
the Cozads, who left the village about the time of this story, 
and after the millers had gone there was practically no use 
for the mill. Farmers took their grist to a mill run by water 
power. West of the mill was the Pennell home, secluded by 
trees and shrubbery. His grapes tempted many of us boys to 
climb his high board fence. Mr. Pennell was a prosperous 
blacksmith with a shop across the street opposite the town 
pump. He had three daughters, straight and tall, and of 
marriageable age, who were being courted by husky young 
farmers and tradesmen. He had also a big boy, Bill, who was 
a good skater and chewed “fine cut” tobacco and worked at 
odd jobs, and was something of a hero to us “little fellows.” 

The Mascho’s lived across the street north of the Pennells. 
There were four attractive daughters in this family, plus Jake, 
Junior. They were all popular young people and the home was 
a favorite for social parties. The two older girls were being 
courted by Arthur, the Butcher’s son and by Joe Seamark, a 
young farmer living near Wixom. The others were free and 
attended all the parties of the younger set. Mr. Mascho was 
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of middle age, of medium height, well developed muscles, red- 
dish brown whiskers, moderate in movement and mental 
acumen, a devout Methodist elder, a fond husband and father. 
He was a blacksmith, a steady hard working man. Mrs. 
Mascho was a short, rotund woman, with an even temper, 
a good nature, a pleasant word for everybody. As a boy I 
have often dropped in of an evening to find the two of them 
sitting by the kitchen stove after supper, smoking their clay 
pipes and visiting. Theirs was a congenial home where friends 
were always welcome. 


Henry’s Last Ride. 


On the same block to the north across the street east of the 
church was a fine large square house with a blacksmith shop 
and barn in the rear. A young man with his wife and 
baby had recently moved into the house. Henry Palmer was 
probably thirty years old, a spare man, clean shaven, neat and 
well-dressed when not at the shop. He loved his home, his 
wife, his curly headed boy, and his horse, which was one of the 
best driving horses in our town. He also loved John Barley- 
corn. He began drinking, with an occasional glass to be 
sociable. He soon drank in cold weather to keep warm and 
in hot weather to keep cool. His wife pleaded with him to 
give it up, for the sake of his baby boy. His friends too im- 
plored him to quit. Finally he told them: “I hope the Lord 
will strike me dead if I take another drop.” 

One bitter cold morning in December when the thermometer 
was hovering around ten below zero, I stopped at the tavern 
on the way to school. I was attracted by a group of men who 
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seemed to be excited about something. I went into the lobby. 
A man sat in an arm chair with his overcoat on. The men 
were heaping up snow and ice on his legs and hands. He was 
in great agony, groaning with inarticulate sounds which were 
heart rendering. It seemed to my boyish mind that the tor- 
tures of Hades couldn’t be worse than the sufferings of this 
man. Some of the men were tearing off his overcoat, trying to 
cut his boots off, and at the same time trying to keep ice and 
snow on his legs and hands. 

Joe said: “There is liquor on his breath.” 

Jim: “Frozen to death.” 

The doctor and the neighbors worked over Henry for two 
hours but he passed away without regaining consciousness. 
We learned the story later. 

The night before, Henry had driven to Novi, four miles 
away. The highway skirted the lake for two miles, then lead 
due east to Novi. There was snow in the air, and a strong 
wind blowing, which increased in the night to a terrific gale, 
sweeping the mile of lake ice clean and piling it up on the 


shore, covering the road from five to ten feet deep in sections. 

Henry didn’t come home. His wife, always awake, was up 
and down during the night to look out the window. When 
she peered out in the early dawn, she saw the horse with har- 
‘ness dangling at his side, but no cutter, no Henry. She gave 
the alarm. The neighbors went in search and found him 
frozen stiff in a snow bank a mile from the town. That was 


the end. 

There were interesting people west of the “Town pump” 
also. Next to Gage’s store was the old Doctor’s home—magni- 
ficent home— none better in our town. The big white house 
had two large evergreen trees in front of it. A stylish white 
picket fence kept the boys off the front yard. A little gate 
on hinges with a self latch let the Doctor in and out. A board 
side walk, the only one in town, was in front of the Doctor’s 
place. 

Doctor Hoyt was well known in our town and in all the 
countryside. Had he not been in all our homes in sickness, and 
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had he not assisted in bringing into the world most of the 
boys and girls in our town, and had not he helped to ease the 
passage out of the world of many who had gone? The very 
sight of him brought courage to sinking hearts. He was a 
tall courtly man of fine physique, always clean shaven, and 
wore large spectacles, with darkened lenses. A broad rimmed 
high crown felt hat, and a cane to assist him in keeping the 
path on morning and afternoon walks, completed his equipage. 
He was nearly blind at this time. The boys were often 
amused to see him walking erect feeling his way with the 
cane and saying “Good morning,” “How are you this morning,” 
to a stray cow that chanced to cross his path. He was inter- 
ested in boys and girls, and encouraged them to make the 
best of themselves. He was especially interested in the 
Butcher’s fourth son, who joined the Baptist Church when he 
was ten years of age, and was nicknamed the “little deacon.” 
The Doctor said: “That boy will make something of himself. 
He will be a minister.” 

Though the Doctor had finally to give up his practice, he 
did not lose interest in his former patients. I’ve seen him 
riding often with the young Doctor who was making his datly 
visits. His counsel and advice were freely given. His daugh- 
ter, Carrie, married the young Doctor; Lute was unmarried 
and was a great help in the home, the Sunday school, and 
church; one son was a doctor in Detroit; Jim, the other son, 
was a prosperous farmer in the community. The Doctor’s 
second wife was a charming woman and a great comfort to 
him in his declining years. 

Back of his house facing the Pontiac street was the Doctor’s 
office and apothecary shop, a small building, about ten by 
twenty feet, one story with a high square front extending to 
the ridge of the roof. He carried his own medicines; he was 
his own druggist; drug stores were not common in those days. 
His shelves contained a large assortment of bottles, some short, 
some tall, some tiny, all white with black labels and gilded 
Latin names such as aconitina, nux vomica, pulsatilla, rheum. 
rhap., bryonia, digitalis, ipecacuanha and the like; and his 
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doses were generous and bitter; no sugar coated pills from 
him! 

Next to the Doctor, on the west, lived merchant Humphrey, 
who had attached a dry goods store to his house and offered 
for sale ready made overalls, and shirts, and calicoes, and 
other dress goods, sheeting, and similar commodities usually 
found in the old time country store. There was a fork in the 
road to the west of Humphrey’s, one road following the lake 
shore for half a mile, then up the hills toward Wixom, the 
other running due west toward Milford. In the fork facing the 
lake was the good home of Joe Tuttle who owned a small farm 
on the low ground to the west of the town where we boys 
played baseball. He had made his money and now was retired 
on this tiny bit of land. Just after the Butcher’s fourth son 
joined the church, Joe hired him to carry drinking water and 
do errands for the threshers. When the men sat down to 
dinner Joe would say: “I think we will ask the ‘little deacon’ 
to ask the blessing.” The “little deacon” would bravely repeat 
a short prayer much to the amusement of the men. 

Next to the Tuttles lived R. S. Howard, a quiet, unassuming, 
dignified man, a deacon and a leader in the Baptist church. 
He attended all the Board meetings, all the prayer meetings, 
and all the other services of the church, very solicitous for the 
boys and girls who joined the church and anxious that we 
should not lose interest. Mr. Howard owned a share in the 
general grocery and clerked there for a time. He was exact 
in his weights and change, but close in bargains. It was said 
that if he saw a fly light on the sugar he would chase around 
the store to catch it and would then dust the sugar off its legs 
to prevent waste. Pamela, his wife, was quite near sighted, 
and was asthmatic, so she seldom went to church nor to the 
“sewing circle.” 

The Weavers lived next to the Howards. Mr. Weaver was 
retired, living, it was assumed, on the income from his mort- 
gages and other investments. He was the man with the 
“greasy dollar.” He was solidly built, about five feet ten; 
heavy black beard sprinkled with gray; broad rimmed felt 
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hat and long frock coat. He spent much of his time “bottom- 
in chairs” at the cobbler’s, the grocery, and visiting his neigh- 
bors on the street corners and in the tavern lobby. He met the 
Butcher on the street one day and “dunned” him for money, 
adding, “I have only one ‘greasy dollar’ left.” An urchin 
piped up, “Let me see the ‘greasy dollar’”. After rubbing his 
palms with the silver dollar the boy handed it back with, “It 
surely seems greasy, mister!” 

The Howards and the Weavers had no children. This street 
seemed to be the “millionaire row” of our town. The man 
next to Mr. Weaver was also retired, living on an income; a 
good liver; a portly man, “big around as a wash tub,” as the 
neighbors used to say. Next to the Hooper’s were the Oyster- 
bankes. The family seem to have tired of this name, and they 
got it legally changed to Banks; but then moved away, leaving 
the “Oyster” to shift for itself. Next to the Banks was an old 
house sheltered by tall poplars where lived a widow; who soon 
passed on, and left room for an Elder, who lived there several 
years. The houses on this street, with one exception, were 
good two-story houses, facing the lake, the best location in our 
town; these homes were our “Fifth Avenue.” 

There were homes on the Milford road. McKnight, a labor- 
ing man, lived in a little house on the south side of the street; 
the largest families in our town were the McKnights and the 
Cobblers. “Old man Horner” and his wife lived on the north 
side of the street, a little old man, ill kept, with full beard and 
tousled hair. He and his wife were hard working and honest. 
For some reason, not known to the boys, he was sent to the 
county jail in Pontiac to await trial, and Mrs. Butcher re- 
membering the Bible injunction to visit those in prison took 
the “little deacon” with her and called on the old man in jail. 
We will trust it did him at least as much good as it probably 
did for the little deacon. 

On the Pontiac road there were no homes within the village 
limits, except the Methodist parsonage. A few yards beyond 
the parsonage was an attractive white farm house of two 
stories. There were evergreen trees in the front yard. Oliver 
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Evans had married, and lived there with his parents. His 
wife was attractive, and intelligent, but Oliver was morose, 
looking always like a chronic grouch. He was a slender man, 
medium height, well and neatly dressed; wore gloves, a wide 
rimmed felt hat, and a better suit in the fields than most men 
of the village wore when they went to church. He was our 
“kid gloved” farmer, and an ardent Democrat; it was from 
him that I first heard of Tammany Hall. 


(To be continued) 
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Tom S. APPLEGATE 


By Jupcre Harry L. LARwILu 
ADRIAN 


journalists of the State was Tom S. Applegate, of the 
old Adrian Times and Expositor. He was a man of unusual 
capacity, and under his direction The Times wielded a very 
potent influence, not only in local affairs, but in the political 
life of the State at large. 

Mr. Applegate was born in England on June 8, 1838, coming 
to America with his parents when he was eleven years old. 
They remained in New York City a short time, and in the 
summer of 1849 moved to Utica, New York, where the subject 
of our article attended the public schools. Shortly after going 
to Utica, the school trustees of that city organized a free 
academy, and young Applegate was one of the first to be 
drafted to that institution. He continued to attend the 
academy until his parents moved to Rome, New York, and 
his school education ended then, the printing office being sub- 
stituted for the school room on his arrival at Rome. 

In June, 1855, he entered the office of the Rome Daily 
Sentinel, serving a four years’ apprenticeship, and at the ex- 
piration of that service he went to New York City, where he 
worked at the “case”, supplementing this with an occasional 
job of reporting. He remained in New York until 1863 when 
he returned to Rome, resuming his work on The Sentinel. 
While there he learned that The Watchtower, the immediate 
predecessor of The Times, was for sale, and he came to Adrian 
and purchased an interest in that paper, taking editorial 
charge in October, 1863. In September, 1865, General William 
Humphrey acquired an interest in the paper, and the old 
Watchtower was re-baptised, and on September 11, 1865, The 
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Times and EHepositor made its first appearance, The Watch- 
tower and Expositor being merged in the new paper. Mr. 
Applegate contiffied in editorial charge of the paper from 
the date of its first issue until the time of his death, on 
December 27, 1891. 

Mr. Applegate was prominently identified with the Re- 
publican party. He cast his first vote for Abraham Lincoln, 
in 1860, and continued to be a loyal member of that party 
down to the time of his death. He never aspired to public 
office, preferring to retain his independence of thought and 
action. He was a member of the Republican state com- 
mittee while former Senator Chandler was chairman, and 
was honored by the senator with an appointment on the execu- 
tive committee of that body. He continued on that committee 
under the chairmanship of former Senator James McMillan, 
and remained on the committee until 1887. 

Governor Charles M. Croswell was authorized by the legis- 
lature to appoint a board of commissioners to locate and 
establish a school for the blind, and Mr. Applegate was 
selected by him as one of the commissioners. At the con- 
clusion of the labors of the commission, and after the school 
was organized, Mr. Applegate was appointed a member of the 
board of trustees, by Governor Alger, serving in that capacity 
for the six-year term. 

Thirty-five or forty years ago, the “party organ” wielded an 
immense influence in the direction of all political activities, 
and during the latter years of his life, Mr. Applegate, as 
editor of The Times exercised great political power, not only 
in the second congressional district, but throughout the State. 
The Times was the first paper in the State to place the name 
of James McMillan before the public as a candidate for United 
States Senator, and the subsequent election of the Senator 
was due in no small measure to the efforts of that paper in 
his behalf. 

Mr. Applegate was also the first to suggest, through his 
paper, the name of the late Charles M. Long for Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and the active campaign carried on by The 
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Times in his interest undoubtedly contributed largely to his 
subsequent election to that high office. 

Mr. Applegate was married to Harriet Sinclair, daughter of 
Daniel Sinclair, a prominent resident of the city of Adrian. 
No children were born of the marriage. Mrs. Applegate sur- 
vived him, and continued the management of The Times until 
her tragic death in June, 1901. While driving in the city of 
Flint, the carriage was struck by a Pere Marquette passenger 
train, and Mrs. Applegate, and her sister, Mrs. William 
Humphrey, were both instantly killed. 

Shortly after the death of Mrs. Applegate, The Times was 
purchased by a stock company, the late Thomas A. Dailey, 
and DeWitt Wessel, formerly of the Jackson Patriot, being 
the principal stockholders. Under their management the 
paper flourished for a number of years, but finally passed out 
of existence, being absorbed by The Adrian Telegram. 

Mr. Applegate lived and flourished during the era of indi- 
vidual journalism, when the paper and the editor were appar- 
ently identical. Through his strong personality, he made 
The Times a powerful influence in the Republican party of 
the second congressional district, as well as in the State at 
large. He always adhered to the highest ideals of his pro- 
fession, never descending to cheap sensationalism, and as a 
consequence the paper exerted a powerful influence for good 
in all civic affairs. Like all men of strong character, he was 
very tenacious of his views, but was always tolerant of the 
opinions of others. He was a vigorous fighter for all policies 
in which he had faith; was always loyal to his friends, and 
few men in public life in his field cared to incur his enmity. 
He died suddenly of heart trouble, while at his desk, and in 
the full vigor of a ripened middle age, and in his passing 
Michigan journalism lost one of its most loyal followers. 





History oF THE MiIcHIGAN STaTE FEDERATION OF 
Women’s CLuBs 


RECIPROCITY AND COOPERATION 


By Irma T. JonzEs 


LANSING 


T THE sixth annual convention, held in Lansing, not 
A one of the officers of that administration was re-elected, 
something which had not occurred before nor has it since. 
When the Federation was organized a provision was made 
for such an emergency by the election of directors for the 
term of two years, the terms of two expiring a year apart 
from those of the other two, thus insuring two directors of 


at least one year’s experience with each change of adminis- 
tration. But it chanced that one of the two hold-over directors 


was too ill to serve (Mrs. Lilah E. Elder of Lansing, whose 
illness resulted in death), thus leaving Mrs. Myra Soper 
Woodley of Menominee with one year’s experience as director, 
the only official of the previous administration. 

Mrs. Josephine M. Gould, Mrs. Frances Wheeler Smith, 
Dean Eliza M. Mosher of the University of Michigan and 
other splendid helpers were on the new board and the new 
president had served previously as director and had been in 
close touch with the work of the Federation since its organ- 
ization. So with the experience of Mrs. Woodley, a rarely 
helpful member, the executive board did not suffer seriously 
from lack of experience. However, it was the policy of the 
new president to conserve as much as possible the experience 
of her predecessors and on one or more occasions the ex- 
presidents of the Federation were invited to join with the 
board in council when some matters of more than ysual im- 
portance were under consideration. 

At this same Lansing convention the constitution was 
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changed making the length of term of directors one year each, 
the same as other officers, which has since been the rule. 

“The administrations which I had the privilege and honor 
of serving as president,” wrote Mrs. Belle M. Perry, “stand 
out conspicuously in my memory for the effort made to 
strengthen the spirit of reciprocity, especially between nearby 
clubs and those in the same city and town; and cooperation 
on the part of clubs and club women in some worthy outside 
work apart from the regular program of study. Indeed, reci- 
procity and. cooperation were watchwords of those adminis- 
trations. 

“In those days the most frequent inquiry from: clubs con- 
sidering uniting with the Federation was, ‘What benefit will 
it be to us?’ and my address at the Muskegon convention, 
which closed my second term, was given largely to ‘The Bene- 
fits of Federation.’ By request this was made into a leaflet 
for convenience in answering such inquiries and used by vari- 
ous Officials later. 


“Previous to the seventh annual convention, which was 
held in Ann Arbor, the Manual had been issued just before 
the annual convention. Its reference value was much lessened 


because it lacked the names of the new officers and commit- 
tees. To obviate this inconvenience the custom was then 
inaugurated of holding the Manual for the new officers and 
committees and printing as soon as possible after these could 
be obtained. This has been customary since that time. 

“A number of radical changes were also made in the 
Manual at this time, to the end of making it of much greater 
reference value. Mrs. Woodley’s experience in editing her 
husband’s series of text books made her a valuable assistant 
in bringing in these changes. 

“The speakers whose names stand out prominently in my 
memory at the first convention of my administration, in Ann 
Arbor, are President Angell in his address of welcome; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, on ‘The Ethics of Shopping’; and Dr. Graham 
Taylor on ‘The Claims of Industry from Culture’; Dean 
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Mosher, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker and Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane were also speakers.” 

The meetings were held in the Women’s Building, except 
the opening one, held in the College Auditorium. A hand- 
some rosewood table, borrowed by the Federation for use of 
the presiding officer during the convention, was purchased 
by vote of the convention and presented to the Women’s 
Building for use in the room where the convention was held. 
There were 225 delegates present representing 124 clubs. Fif- 
teen clubs were admitted to membership during the year pre- 
ceding the convention. The total approximate membership 
at that time was 10,000. 

The officers elected at Lansing, October 1900, were as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Belle McArthur Perry, Charlotte; First 
Vice-President, Mrs. Josephine M. Gould, Owosso; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Ella W. Shank, Lansing; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Ella M. A. Ellison, Battle Creek; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Ella Warren Gordon, Howell; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Carrie E. Torrey, Rochester; Directors: Mrs. Myra Soper 
Woodley of Menominee, Dr. Eliza M. Mosher of Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. Frances Wheeler Smith of Hastings, Mrs. Andrew 
Howell of Detroit; General Federation Secretary, Miss Ellen 
Morrison, Grand Rapids. 

Officers elected at Ann Arbor, October 1901, were: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Belle M. Perry, Charlotte; First Vice-President, 
Mrs. Josephine M. Gould, Owosso; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lucy F. Andrews, Three Rivers; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ella Warren Gordon, Howell; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Ida A. Marks, Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. Carrie E. Torrey, 
Rochester; Directors: Dr. Eliza M. Mosher of Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. Frances Wheeler Smith of Hastings, Miss Ellen Morrison 
of Grand Rapids, Mrs. Ella M. A. Ellison of Battle Creek; 
General Federation Secretary, Mrs. Myra 8S. Woodley, Me- 
nominee. 

A most significant paragraph from President Perry’s ad- 
dress is quoted: “An ever-present problem of federation is 
how to make the work of standing committees more effective 
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with the scant financial means at command. But for the fact 
that interest in a cause will command the best a woman has 
to give in time and effort, and this without money and with- 
out price, we could have no standing committees nor indeed a 
Federation. As it is these committees represent the crys- 
talized effort of the Federation movement to awaken club 
women along the lines of some of the essentials of present 
human need and to unite their interest in definite ways.” 

Total receipts for the year, $568.90; disbursements, $388; 
balance, $180. 

The second convention of Mrs. Perry’s administration, the 
eighth annual, was held in Muskegon and is historic as the 
convention which voted to raise a $5,000 endowment scholar- 
ship for girls as a memorial to Dr. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone. 
To the Twentieth Century Club of Kalamazoo belongs the 
honor of taking the initiative and presenting the resolution, 
pledging $100, the first contribution to the fund. 

It was for this convention that Mr. Douglas Malloch of 
Muskegon wrote the new “Michigan, My Michigan,” which 
has become the Federation song and been sung again and 
again at our conventions, as well as in federated clubs.through- 
out the State. 


MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN 
Adapted for the Muskegon Woman’s Club by Douglas Malloch 


A song to thee, fair State of mine, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

But greater song than this is thine, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

The thunder of the inland sea, 

The whisper of the towering tree 

Unite in one grand symphony— 
Michigan, my Michigan. 


I sing a State of all the best— 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

I sing a State with riches blessed— 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Thy mines unmask a hidden store; 

But richer thy historic lore, 

More great the love thy builders bore 
Michigan, my Michigan. 
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How fair the bosom of thy lakes, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 
What melody each river makes, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 
As to thy lakes thy rivers tend, 
Thy exiled ones still to thee send 
Devotion that shall never end, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 


Rich in the wealth that makes a State, 
Michigan, my Michigan; 

Great in the things that make men great, 
Michigan, my Michigan; 

Eager the voice that sounds thy claim 

Upon the golden roll of Fame, 

Willing the hand that writes the name 
‘‘Michigan, my Michigan.’’ 


Outside speakers at the Muskegon convention were Mrs. 
Ella Adams Moore of the University of Chicago on “The Value 
of Definite Direction in Club Work.” Mrs. Lillian Davis 
Duncanson of Chicago on “Art” and Mr. E. G. Routzahn on 
“Civic Improvement,” the latter illustrated with stereopticon. 
There were at this meeting 194 delegates representing 113 
clubs with a record of eleven new clubs for the year. 

The List of Papers, etc., for reciprocity use, prepared by 
Mrs. Harriet S. Estabrook of Saginaw, chairman of the Lec- 
ture Course Committee, was a valued help in stimulating reci- 
procity and acquaintance among federated clubs throughout 
the years 1898-1900. 

A noteworthy incident of the Muskegon meeting was the 
substitution of “Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs” by 
Mrs. Emma A. Fox for “Waples” as the authority governing 
the deliberations of the State Federation and Board of Man- 
agers. The book by Mrs. Fox was published in April 1902, 
was adopted by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
the convention held in Los Angeles that May, and by the 
Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs upon motion of 
Mrs. Anna A. Palmer at this meeting held in Muskegon, Octo- 
ber 1902. At the time of this admiuistration there were 19 
Michigan Clubs in the General Federation. The biennial meet- 
ing at Los Angeles was an important one and Michigan’s quota 
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of delegates and alternates was full, with many visiting club 
women from our State. 

It should not be forgotten that the convention at Muskegon 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing and hearing Mrs. Dimies T. 8S. 
Denison, then president of the General Federation. 

The convention voted to adopt a suggestion made by its 
president, Mrs. Perry, that presidents of individual clubs in 
the Federation be made members of the Club organization 
committee with a chairman-at-large chosen by the Federation, 
in order that the work of starting new clubs might be more 
widely carried forward. 

In her retiring message Mrs. Perry reported an increasing 
spirit of organization, resulting in a growing number of city 
and county federations. 

From the report of the Corresponding Secretary for the 
second year of Mrs. Perry’s administration, it is shown that 
Michigan federated clubs numbered 138, October 15, 1902; 
number of Clubs in the General Federation 18; number de- 
voting an entire session to report of the annual meeting of the 
State Federation, 87; number helped by standing committees 
of State Federation, 63. 

A notable innovation at this annual meeting of 1902 was 
the new plan for the election of officers, by which work that 
had previously consumed so much valuable time of the con- 
vention was done in one hour. This was certainly a great 
step in advance. Nominations were made from the floor for 
a nominating committee, and from these names a committee 
of seven was duly elected by the convention. To this com- 
mittee all delegates were expected to present the names of 
their candidates; and after a thorough consideration of the 
situation and the claims of different portions of the State, 
the committee on the morning following its election presented 
two tickets to the delegates as suggestions for the new officers 
of the Federation, though they were still free to vote for 
others not therein mentioned, if they chose. The suggestions 
of the committee, however, seemed very generally to be gladly 
received and the balloting was quickly completed. 
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Thoughtful, conscientious work by earnest, self-sacrificing, 
broad-minded women, render the administrations of 1900 and 
1902 well in the forefront of Federation endeavor in Michigan. 

Mrs. Bette McArtuur PERRY 
Sixth President of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 























MICHIGAN IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


By JoHN FITzGIBBON 
DETROIT NEWS STAFF 


O the volunteers in the war with Spain, in 1898, Michigan 
- contributed five infantry regiments and a detachment 
of naval reserves. The regiments were designated the 31st, 
32nd, 33rd, 34th and 35th, following the numerical order of the 
State infantry regiments in the Civil War. The 33rd and 34th 
saw actual service in the battle line on Cuban soil, and the 31st 
formed part of the army of occupation for several months 
directly following the war. The 32nd and the 35th, like 
volunteer regiments of many other States, were still in camp, 
one in Georgia, the other in Pennsylvania awaiting orders 
when peace came, and so did not see service on foreign soil. 
The War Department included the 38rd and 34th in Gen. 
William R. Shafter’s army with a limited number of volunteer 
organizations of other States—most of this army were regu- 
lars—which invaded Cuba, in June, ’98, and in co-operation 
with Admiral William T. Sampson’s fleet fought the short and 
victorious campaign in which Santiago City and Province sur- 
rendered with an army of 26,000 and the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed. A campaign so decisive that in about three months 
after the war was declared Spain sued for peace and relin- 
quished sovereignty over the last of the territory of her once 
mighty colonial empire on the American continent. 

On April 23, 1898, President McKinley issued a proclama- 
tion calling for 125,000 volunteers for the war. Michigan’s 
quota being four regiments of a total strength of 4,104. The 
35th regiment was included in a subsequent call. Shortly be- 
fore the actual declaration of war, but when it seemed inevi- 
table, the Legislature being in session, Gov. Hazen S. Pingree 
submitted a message recommending a war loan of $500,000 and 
a bill to that end was introduced and passed without a dis- 
senting vote. 











William R. Shafter. 
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All five of the Michigan regiments were mustered into the 
service at the old National Guard camping grounds directly 
- across the Pere Marquette railroad tracks from the Island 
Lake State Park two miles east of Brighton. Under the first 
call for troops the 31st, 32nd, 33rd and 34th were accepted by 
the War Department with a maximum strength of 293 less 
than the standard organizations. On June 10 following orders 
were issued to recruit these four regiments to the full strength 
of 1,273 enlisted men each. This was rapidly accomplished, 
but, on account of the exigency of the movement against 
Santiago which called the 33rd and 34th to the fighting line, 
about 500 enlisted men belonging to these two organizations 
did not participate in that glorious achievement. 

Col. Cornelius Gardiner was.commissioned to command the 
31st. A regular army officer who entered West Point from 
Holland, Mich.—his rank in the regular service was Captain— 
he was given leave by the Secretary of War to accept a Colo- 
nel’s commission in the volunteer service for the War. Col. 
William T. McGurrin, of Grand Rapids, was given command 
of the 32nd; Col. Charles L. Boynton, Port Huron, of the 33rd; 
Col. John P. Petermann, Houghton, of the 34th and Col. Ed- 
ward M. Irish, Kalamazoo, of the 35th. One of the Majors of 
the 34th was Edwin B. Winans, whose rank in the regular 
service was Lieutenant of Cavalry. Son of a Livingston 
County farmer who was Governor during 1891-92, and edu- 
cated at West Point, he is now Major General Winans of the 
regular army and Superintendent of the West Point Academy. 
During the World’s War Gen. Winans won the highest decora- 
tion for conspicuous gallantry on the battlefields of France. 

The commander of the army in which the 33rd and 34th 
served. in the Santiago campaign, Gen. Shafter, was a native 
son of Michigan’ who served in a volunteer regiment during 
the Civil War, afterwards entering the regular service. In 
recognition of his successful conduct of the Santiago campaign 
he was, a few years later, retired as Major General in the 


See Michigan History Magazine, IV, 485-491, address of William W. Potter 
delivered at the dedication of the General Shafter Monument at Galesburg, 
Kalamazoo Co., August 22, 1919. 


‘ 
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Regular army. Another Michigan regular officer in the Span-. 
ish War was Harry H. Bandholtz who when hostilities began 
was military instructor at the Michigan State College. He 
was a Major General when retired several years since. The 
33rd Surgeon was Dr. Charles R. de Nancrede, of the Medical 
School, University of Michigan, an eminent authority on gun- 
shot wounds; and Dean Victor C. Vaughan, of the University 
Medical School, was commissioned a brigade surgeon. The 
chaplain of the 32nd regiment was Rev. Francis C. Kelly, then 
of Lapeer and now Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
the State of Oklahoma. Gen. Russell A. Alger, of Detroit, 
who made a brilliant record as a cavalry officer in the Civil 
War, and who was Governor of Michigan in 1885-87, was Sec- 
retary of War during the Spanish War. When he retired he 
was elected a United States Senator, serving in the Senate 
until his death in 1907. Gov. Fred W. Green was a lieutenant 
in Co. G., 31st Michigan, which was a part of the army of 
occupation in Cuba directly after the War. 

The two Michigan regiments, the 33rd and 34th, that fought 
in the Santiago campaign, along with the 9th Massachusetts 
formed a brigade under the command of Gen. Henry M. 
Duffield, of Detroit, a veteran of the Civil War. The 9th Mass- 
achusetts, a Boston regiment, like the 69th of New York has, 
since the war of 1861-65 in which it participated in many hard 
fought battles, been known in military annals as an organiza- 
tion of distinctively Irish stock. Col. Frederick B. Bogan, 
who led the 9th in the Santiago campaign, died one month 
after the close of the war from disease contracted in the ser- 
vice. 

The 33rd Michigan was mustered into the service May 13; 
the 34th four days later. Early in June both regiments were 
sent to Camp Alger, Virginia. Detroit, Port Huron, Alpena, 
Bay City, Saginaw, Owosso, Cheboygan, Benton Harbor and 
Three. Rivers furnished the officers and enlisted men for the 
33rd; Calumet, Houghton, Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie, Iron- 
wood, Iron Mountain, Big Rapids, Manistee, Traverse City, 
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Muskegon, Ionia, and Mt. Clemens for the 34th. The strength 
of the Duffield brigade was about 3,800. 

The main body of Gen. Shafter’s army selected for the 
Santiago campaign was mobilized at Tampa, Fla., but the 
Duffield brigade sailed from Newport News, Va. The invading 
army, convoyed by warships from Tampa, landed at Daiquiri, 
about 15 miles from Santiago, June 22 and 23. The only dock 
was an elevated one for loading iron ore. Transports had to 
anchor a mile or so out and the men put ashore in small boats; 
horses and mules dumped into the sea to swim to land. Light 
naval vessels, shortly after sunrise on the 22nd went well in- 
shore and cleared the trenches of Spanish soldiers. 

Then came several swift weeks of history making. San Juan 
Hill, which started Lieut. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, of his 
Rough Rider regiment, on the road to the presidency by way of 
the governorship of New York; and its Colonel Leonard Wood, 
also to enduring fame. The land battle of July 1—the fight 
for San Juan Hill was a part of it—in which the Spaniards 
were driven inside the defenses of Santiago City; the naval 
battle three days later which added another glorious page to 
the history of the American Navy; the appalling high death 
rate from Jungle fever and a mild type of yellow fever with 
the medical department unable to cope with the situation. 
Too a broken down commissary bogged in well-nigh impassable 
roads so that at times some of the regiments were on half 
rations. All these and more hardships incidental to the rainy 
season of a tropical country, hardships that had not been for- 
seen, made the Santiago campaign, short and decisive though 
it was, one of intensive hardships. 

A vivid account of these hardships is found in a report made 
by Col. Petermann, of the 34th, to Gov. Pingree, at the request 
of the Governor. The report is dated “July 16 and in part 
reads: 

“The conditions under which the campaign was conducted 
were awful. During the first few weeks the men were only 
half fed, the roads and passes being almost impassable so that 
the commissary stores had to be packed on mules. My regi- 
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ment fared particularly hard, as, owing to the haste with 
which we were pushed to the front our baggage was left be- 
hind, and what little the men carried was discarded or lost. 
We slept on the bare ground without shelter tents or any other 
protection from the weather. The want of proper food and 
protection has undoubtedly been the cause of so much sickness. 
While it may have been unavoidable that the men should 
suffer during the early part of the campaign it seems that 
something should have been done to alleviate their suffering. 
While the food is better now we are still practically in the 
same condition as to quarters as we were on the first day of 
the campaign. The medical department seems to have been 
unable to cope with the situation, in fact it appears to be the 
most inefficient of any of the departments. In spite of the 
fact that our regimental surgeons are doing all that can be 
done many men are dying for want of proper medicine and 
food.” 

But, the campaign won and Spain sueing for peace Gen. 
Shafter, in general order No. 26, issued July 19, paid an in- 
spiring tribute to the officers and men who won the Santiago 
campaign. The survivors, now 29 years later, may re-read 
and realize with pardonable pride that the record of their 
valor is written in the permanent archives of their country. 
In part general order No. 26 reads: 

“The successful accomplishment of the campaign against 
Santiago resulting in its downfall and the surrender of the 
Spanish forces, the capture of a large amount of military 
stores together with the destruction of the entire Spanish 
fleet in the harbor, which, upon the investment of the city was 
forced to leave, is one of which the army may well be proud. 

“This has been accomplished through the heroic deeds of 
the army; and, to its officers and men, the Major General com- 
manding offers his sincere thanks for their endurance of hard- 
ships heretofore unknown in the American army. The work 
you have accomplished may well appeal to the pride of your 
countrymen. Landing upon an unknown shore you faced 
dangers in disembarking and overcame obstacles that even in 
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looking back seem unstrmountable. Seizing with the assist- 
ance of the Navy the towns of Daiquiri and Siboney you 
pushed boldly forward, gallantly driving back the enemy’s out- 
posts in the engagement of La Guasima, and completed the 
concentration of the army near Sevilla within sight of the 
Spanish stronghold of Santiago. ; 

“Despite the fierce glare of the southern sun, and the rains 
that fell in torrents, you valiantly withstood the enemy’s at- 
tempts to drive you from the position your valor won. Hold- 
ing in your vice-like grip the army opposed to you, you were, 
after 17 days of battle and siege, rewarded with the surrender 
of some 26,000 officers and men, 12,000 being those in your 
immediate vicinity, the others scattered in the various towns 
of Santiago province, freeing completely the eastern part of 
the island from Spanish troops. This however was not 
accomplished without much sacrifice. The death in battle of 
230 gallant soldiers, and the wounding of 1,284 others, show 
but too plainly the fierce contest in which you were engaged. 
Yet not a single officer or enlisted man was taken prisoner by 
the enemy. 

“All those who participated in the campaign, battle and 
siege will recall with pride the grand deeds accomplished, and 
will hold one another dear for having shared great suffering, 
hardships and triumphs together.” 

The Michigan Naval Reserves in the Spanish War compris- 
ing 11 officers and 270 enlisted men were assigned to the 
auxiliary cruiser Yosemite, and saw service at Havana, San- 
tiago and Guantanamo, Cuba; and at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
in all situations winning the approval of the regular naval 
authorities for their efficiency and fighting qualities, as well 
as the gratitude of Michigan for the honor conferred upon the 
State by their bravery in the face of the enemy. 

The history is yet to be written which will perpetuate in 
comprehensive and enduring form the part Michigan had in 
the Spanish War and the experiences of her sons in the con- 
flict which changed Cuba, the Queen of the Antilles, from a 
colony of a European power to a sister Republic. An official 
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history of the Civil War was compiled and published some 
twenty years afterwards by General John Robertson, Adjutant 
General of the State’s forces from ’61 to ’65 and for many 
years later. There is to be published, in several volumes, by 
the Michigan Historical Commission, a documentary history 
of Michigan in the World War. Some other states have pub- 
lished histories of their soldiers in the War with Spain. 
Minnesota is one of the latest to do so. Minnesota’s history 
is a volume of approximately 700 pages and contains a com- 
plete roster of all of her org&nizations that participated in the 
War. The volunteer forces of none of the states contributed 
more to the success of the war than Michigan’s. This alone is 
a reason why the compiling, and publishing of a detailed his- 
tory of Michigan’s forces in the conflict of ’98 should no longer 
be deferred. The veterans of the war are still in full mental 
vigor to contribute much material in the way of personal ex- 
periences and incidents of which they have firsthand knowl- 
edge. Records of various kinds are available in public 
archives and newspaper files. But these volumes of course 
can not be compiled by turning on a faucet. To assemble this 
material means considerable work, time, and money. Nearly 
three decades have elapsed since the war closed. As years 
pass the task of assembling material will manifestly increase. 
So, why delay longer? It is a matter that the Spanish War 
veterans may well seriously consider, and, through their posts, 
and without further delay, they may take appropriate action 
to arouse interest looking to a history of their services and 
valor, and to make available all material they may have. A 
legislative appropriation for such a history should not be 
difficult to obtain, sufficient to employ researchers and writers. 
The Michigan Historical Commission would undertake to 
direct this work and supervise the publication of the history. 
All Spanish War veterans are invited to correspond with the 
Commission on the general subject, at the State Office Build- 
ing, Lansing. : 












THE Story oF ZEELAND 


By Letra Porrer WELLS 
(Member of Michigan Authors Association.) 


ZEELAND 


HARACTERS, scenes and events of the Dutch drama 

which affected the region that is now Ottawa county, 
Michigan, present a picture of exceeding interest and beauty. 
We hear the hurried click of wooden shoes as all parties pre- 
pare for the ocean voyage. We can almost hear the splash of 
the salt sea against the sides of the “Kroonprins of Hanover,” 
Jannes Van de Luijster’s primitive sailing vessel. We sorrow 
with the women as they bury their dead at sea. The extreme 
homesickness of the company upon its arrival in a strange 
and mysterious country affects us deeply, as do all the hard- 
ships and uisillusionments that follow. We are impressed 
by the friendly attitude of the Ottawa Indians whom the 
pioneers found about Black Lake. Our picture is colored 
vividly by the bright feathered costumes of the Red men and 
the rosy cheeks of the Dutch maidens. And over all is the 
spicy fragrance of cedar trees and pines. An interesting 
picture—a most striking picture, combining ugliness and 
beauty, strength and weakness, tragedy and comedy. 

Standing afar off and viewing that time of turbulence with 
unprejudiced eye, it is clear that three distinct forces were 
actively at work in this drama. They were represented in 
three strong men who stood respectively for mental, physical 
and spiritual initiative in the work of colonization: A. C. 
Van Raalte, Jannes Van de Luijster and Cornelius Vander 
Meulen. Mr. Van Raalte was a university graduate and a man 
of keen mind and deliberate action. Notwithstanding the fact 
that H. P. Scholte, another prominent colonization propa- 
gandist, earnestly urged Van Raalte to settle in Iowa instead 
of Michigan, Van Raalte decided upon the latter—but not 
before personally exploring the region between the Grand and 
Kalamazoo rivers. Although a Hollander in New York had 
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strongly recommended Michigan, Van Raalte would not be 
satisfied until he saw for himself its advantages. We might 
say that he worked out the whole scheme of Zeeland’s present 
prosperity away back there in 1847. That the modern city of 
Zeeland existed as an idea in the prophetic mind of Van 
Raalte, we need not doubt. He quickly saw the advantages 
of the location: proximity of the Michigan Central and Pon- 
tiac railroads, the possibility of a harbor on Black Lake, the 
large quantity of fuel and building material. The climate 
appealed to him also. 

After Van Raalte’s exploration Van de Luijster arrived 
with his company in the summer of the same year and began 
immediately to put into practice the plans of the man who 
had so thoroughly thought things through. In this practical 
way he chose the site for the village which afterwards was to 
become the flourishing little city of Zeeland. He attended to 
the purchasing, surveying and laying out of the village. The 
eighty acres which he chose in Section 19 were purchased at 
$1.25 per acre. When in 1849 the plat of the village was 
recorded at Grand Haven, each lot was to be one acre, and in 
the center were to be set aside four half-acres for the church, 
school and market place. In the absence of a doctor, Van 
Raalte with his gift for meeting emergemrcies, tended to the 
physical needs of the company, and he was also spiritual 
guide until the arrival in August of their beloved pastor, 
Rev. C. Vander Meulen. So powerful and real was this 
preacher’s personality that it has not been lost through all 
the years since his death. 

And now we have the first results of the three great forces 
previously mentioned: Van Raalte’s decision in favor of 
Michigan; Van de Luijster’s practical carrying out of Van 
Raalte’s plans; Vander Meulen’s spiritual solace to the colony’s 
needs. There followed a struggle which was somewhat 
analogous to that of an old tree when transplanted to new 
soil. Truly each pioneer felt himself to be a Job with a job. 
We of today have a habit of claiming that all of the hardships 
of the old settlers were softened by the thought that future 
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generations would benefit by the sacrifices of unselfish pio- 
neers. No doubt this was to an extent true of some of the 
colonists, particularly the leaders, but doubtless there were 


REV. C. VANDER MEULEN 


numbers who were not blessed by any happy vision of the 
future, and who in the clutches of smallpox, homesickness, 
hunger, unsanitary conditions and all those loathsome things 
that attend such an undertaking, knew nothing but the sicken- 
ing and terrible present that weighed them down relentlessly. 
The housewife who prepared her bread, meat and coffee in the 
same kettle had no picture whatever of the great-grand- 
daughter working pleasantly in a gas-heated kitchen with her 
shining fifty-piece aluminum set. The folks who ate their 
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meals from stumps, or traveled in homely lumber wagons and 
sat upon blocks of wood, had no definite idea of the present-day 
youths who drive their own cars, walk on velvet rugs and re- 
cline on soft cushions. Grandma did not know there would 
ever be such a thing as an electric washer when she washed 
clothes in half of a barrel with elbow grease as the principal 
dirt remover. The pioneers slept upon beds that were so un- 
comfortable they “had to get up several times during the night 
to rest.” It would require some stretch of imagination to be- 
lieve they underwent all this discomfort in order that their 
great-grand children might dream sweet dreams on downy 
pillows. The old settlers ate cornmeal mush, and read by the 
light of candles, not in order that the future generation might 
feast upon tapioca and revel in electric lights, but because 
there was nothing else to eat and there was nothing else to 
read by. Girls who waited three anxious weeks for the crude 
materials with which to bedeck their charms, did not starve 
body and soul in order that twentieth century cousins might 
have the privilege of breakfasting in Detroit, motoring to 
Chicago for supper, and airplaning back to Detroit in time for 
the first show of the evening. These anxious three weeks were 
the trials of an extremely exasperating Present, and had 
nothing to do with a visionary Future. Goods from Grand 
Rapids were brought down the river to Grand Haven; then on a 
flat-boat pulled by horsepower down the lake shore to Maca- 
tawa Bay; after which they were portaged to Black Lake, and 
conveyed up Black River to the water house at Gronigen. 
The nineteen miles that lie between Grand Rapids and Zeeland 
are now considered a thirty-minute spin. Things were not 
. softened in those days of swamps and snakes, unfit food and 
fitful fevers, pain unrelieved by the surgeon’s knife or doctor’s 
deadening potion. So gloomy was the prospect during those 
‘first years that many left Zeeland for other localities. Those 
who possessed the stamina to remain and make good the pre- 
dictions of Van Raalte continued to endure and labor and 
sacrifice. Not until about a quarter of a century later did 
the settlement find itself even an ordinary little village. It had 
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achieved a sawmill, a log building in which church and school 
were held, a little wagon factory, blacksmith shops, grocery 
stores, postoffice and brickyard. The quiet settled little place 
was thankful it hadn’t been swallowed alive by snakes or wild 
animals. It was glad it had not suffered beheading by the 
Indians or been lost hopelessly in the miry marshes. The men 
went about their business in a contented manner, feeling for 
a moment that perhaps nothing better was expected of them. 
Little they realized that they had laid only the cornerstone of 
the complete and beautiful city that Van Raalte had visioned. 

They were awakened to new zest and ambition by the forest 
fire of 1871. Zeeland itself was not actually touched by the 
flames that proved so ruinous to Holland and other places, but 
it did feel the sting of blinding smoke, and men fought bravely 
to keep back the dragon of destruction. The weather was dry. 
There were no special means to combat the monster. Onward 
it came as though mocking all effort and prayer. Frantically 
some of the men buried furniture, and piled women and chil- 
dren into wagons. Numbers sought refuge in Vriesland, while 
others stopped at friends’ homes along the way, meaning to 
go farther if the fire threatened to overtake them. Sick at 
heart, tired of body, women put the children to bed and waited 
and prayed. Could it be possible that a fiery death was to be 
the reward of all their toil and sacrifice. Finally in the hours 
of the night could be heard the patter of blessed raindrops. 
Then a heavy downpour. The fire retreated and Zeeland was 
saved. 

The great industrial boom of Zeeland dates from that hour. 
In a sense the city might very properly be termed one of 
Michigan’s “fire-flowers,” so sudden and sure was its growth 
after the forest fire which swept a vast region. The inhabitants 
could not but feel that they had been saved for some beneficent 
purpose. Lethargy vanished over night. Ambition dormant 
for a season sprang again to the front and the next decade 
witnessed a giant step forward. The little wagon shop of 
Wm. Wichers and C. Van Loo was painstakingly developed 
through the years until it finally reached the proportions of 
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the Zeeland Furniture Factory. Backed by the names of De- 
pree, Veneklasen, LaHuis, Roosenraad, DenHerder, Keppel, 
VanEenenaam, DeBruin, VanBree, and many others, various 
industries came to life through the natural resources of the 
locality. The cedar and other swamps were cleared and con- 
verted into rich and orderly celery fields. The primitive lum- 
ber business evolved into several of the finest furniture fac- 
tories in the State. Other factories followed—cigar, knitting, 
pickle, cheese, brass, etc. In 1909 Zeeland, through the aid 
of Hon. A. LaHuis, became incorporated as a city. At that 
time the city did not have quite the required number of in- 
habitants for incorporation, but in view of the poor voting 
facilities of Ottawa County the charter was granted. The 
last president of the village, Mr. Henry DePree, became the 
first mayor of the city. The present mayor is Mr. M. C. Ver- 
Hage. Zeeland now numbers 2,500 inhabitants. The output 
from its many factories is heavy. Its streets are busy with 
loaded trucks, as furniture, cigars, baby-food, pickles, knitted 
goods, baby-chicks, celery and other commodities pour into the 
stations and thence out to the world that depends on Zeeland 
for these things. An up-to-the-minute newspaper takes care of 
the city’s “ads” and news and is ably edited by Mr. A. Van- 
_Koevering, who has also recently taken over the publication of 
Fruits and Garden and a poultry magazine. The world- 
famous Herman Miller Clock factory is located in Zeeland 
and has lately added a clock-movement department under the 
supervision of Hans Winterhalder, descendant of the first Win- 
terhalder who made clocks in Germany. In Zeeland’s two 
banks are deposited three and one-half million dollars. In 
conjunction with the township the city maintains a new and 
thoroughly modern high school and has recently financed a 
well equipped hospital. It has a wide-awake, hustling Ex- 
change Club in which keen business men are making continuous 
effort to better city conditions. Both its Parent-Teacher and 
its Woman’s Clubs are affiliated with the state federations. 
Perhaps you are mentally asking, “Would a stranger coming 
into Zeeland today recognize it as a Dutch city, or. has it 
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become completely Americanized?” This question is perhaps 
answered by the fact that a frequent inquiry in Zeeland is, 
“Are you Dutch?” The implication is that outwardly at least 
there are no revealing points. As for the city vernacular, 
I have asked a descendant of the Holland people, Julia M. 
Kooiman, of Zeeland, to prepare a little illustration of the 
transition from the Dutch to the so-called “American” lan- 
guage here in Zeeland, and here is-the result of her effort: 

“If some bright morning twenty years ago we could have 
followed a Dutch immigrant’s wife into the corner grocery, 
we might have overheard a conversation somewhat as follows: 

“‘Goeje morgen, Frau Smit.’ 

“‘Goeje morgen. Heb je nog van die echte Hollandsche pekel 
hering’? 

“Whereupon the worthy proprietor would launch forth upon 
a Dutch sales talk setting forth the virtues of the article. He 
knew better than to talk English as that would mean the loss 
of a customer. 

“Ten years later, when the proprietor greets her with 
‘Goeje morgen’, she replies ‘Goot morning’ without a thought 
that she has ever said anything else. And then she says, ‘I 
must have two pounds sniker, voor fyf cent salt, soone stroop, 
and for a quarter petaters.’ 

“Truly the stage of transition has arrived. Had you ac- 
companied her some. morning last week she would have been 
waited on no doubt by one of the clerks and greeted with “Good 
morning, Mrs. Smith.’ Note that Mrs. Smit has changed her 
name without the aid of a minister or a marriage license. Mrs. 
Smith would reply: 

“‘Goot morning. Hef you got some nice, fresh butter?’ 
After being served she meets a new acquaintance. She scorns 
to speak Holland now and as she turns to leave we hear her 
say: 

“Come over once all together. You’s have never been by us 
yet.?” pO Ait Bic ee li wi 

Doubtless some of the foregoing is as puzzling to the reader 
as was the letter received by the old colored man who said 
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to the friend who read it aloud to him, “Yo’ see, suh, I can 
read readin’ but I can’t read writin’.” In Zeeland today 
English is spoken as correctly as in any other town. Very 
frequently it is more precise than that used by descendants 
of native Americans. 

In a business way, Zeeland is wide in its step. Socially 
and educationally, it is progressive. If there is one partic- 
ularly outstanding trait I should say that it is the desire to 
develop its own home talents to an unusual degree. American 
Legion, Literary Club, church, school, Exchange Club—all 
these work hard to furnish recreation and entertainment of 
educational value. Zeeland has within its circle artists, mu- 
sicians, orators, actors, writers, philosophers, comedians, all 
working together energetically and harmoniously. 

I am very glad to have had the privilege of telling this story 
of Zeeland for readers.of the Michigan History Magazine. 





A Document RELATING TO THE FouNDING OF ZEELAND, 
MicHiGan, In 1847 


—_ 


By Henry 8S. Lucas, Ph.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


F THE DOCUMENTS relating to Dutch emigration to 
6) western Michigan few can be more interesting than the 
one containing the rules of a society formed at Goes on the 
Island of Zuid Beveland in The Netherlands.1 Drawn up on 
Feb. 1, 1847, they gave corporate expression to the band of 
Zeelanders who during the following summer were to lay the 
foundations of the present town of Zeeland. The pamphlet 
is exceedingly rare, as a copy of it has to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge never been offered for sale in the regular channels 
of the book trade nor is there an example in the rich Duncan 
collection of the Royal Library at The Hague. There must 
have been numerous copies both here and across the Atlantic 
yet few survived the fortunes of time, as is the case with most 
documents relating to this movement. After years of per- 
sistent watchfulness it has been possible to locate only three 
copies, one of which was discovered in a book shop in Leiden. 
- It is accordingly not strange that those who have written 
about the emigration from The Netherlands should fail to take 
notice of the regulations of the Association. This is the case 
with Dr. Henry Dosker,? D. Versteeg,* and more recently with 
Anna Kremer Keppel.* Miss Aleida Pieters is the only one 
to make some use of the data contained in this precious docu- 
ment.’ It would appear useful, therefore, to prepare a trans- 
gicteh Can oat setae con Waota can don bese, ‘eboes (i) de Weds 
C. W. de Jonge), 1847. 


2H. Dosker, Levenschets van Rev. A. C. Van Raalte, D. D. Uit oorspronkelijke 
Bronnen Bewerkt, Nijkerk (C. C. Calenbach), 1893. 

83—D). Versteeg, De Pelgrem Vaders van het Westen. Eene Geschiedenis van de 
Worstelingen der Hollandsche Nederzettingen in Michigan benevens eene Schets 
van de Stichting der Kolonie Pella in Iowa. Grand Rapids, Michigan (C. M. 
Loomis & Co.), 1886. 

4*Keppel, The Immigration and Early History of the People of Zeeland, Ottawa 
County, Michigan, in 1847. 

‘Pieters, A Dutch Seitlement in Michigan, Grand Rapids, 57-58. 
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lation for the use of those interested in the history of 
immigration. 

The Association, it should be noted, was formed after those 
oi Arnhem and Utrecht had begun their existence. The fol- 
lowers of A. C. Van Raalte and A. Brummelkamp organized in 
the spring of 1846 and drew up a set of rules which were not, 
however, printed until 1910.°. With these people the members 
of the “Seceded” or “Afgescheiden” group were closely re- 
lated. The Arnhem pastors were preparing a number of young 
men for the ministry in the churches which had lately separated 
from the old Reformed Church and one of them, Cornelis 
Van Malsen from Goes, was subsequently invited to assume 
the pastoral care of the emigrants from Zeeland.” The fol- 
lowers of H. P. Scholte who had perfected their society and 
framed a set of regulations at Utrecht on Christmas, 1846,° 
undoubtedly set the example for the brethren in Zeeland as 
well as for those in Guelderland. The congregation at Goes 
was led to emigrate by the influence of such men as Jannis 
Van Der Luyster, J. Steketee, and the Rev. C. Van Der Meulen, 
and on February 1 a set of rules, roughly similar to those 
drawn up five weeks before at Utrecht, was approved and a 
president elected with a secretary and four assistants to serve 
as a board.® pd Oe 

In point of style and care exercised in preparing the regula- 
tions the document is decidedly inferior to that accepted by 
the Utrecht congregation. This is exactly what one would 
expect. Van Der Luyster, the most prominent leader, was a 
landowner of some means, but possessed of slight education, 
while the members of the flock were probably on the whole 
even less endowed with a knowledge of the things of this world. 
In fact these people were living in the pietistic traditions of 

6A. Brummelkamp, Levensbeschrijving van wijlen Professor A. Brummelkamp, 
Hoogleeraar te Kampen, Kampen (J. H. Kok), 1910, 205-209. For a translation 
with comment see Lucas, Michigan History Magazine, VI, 642-674. 

'This fact is mentioned in Van Raalte’s Landverhuizing Memoriaal, 18 46— 


described in the above mentioned article. 
ann” The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XXI, 457-465; XXII, 
-531. 


®*Historical Souvenir of the Celebration of the Siatieth Anniversary of the 
Colonization of the Hollanders in Western Michigan, Held in Zeeland, Michigan, 
August 21, 1907, 65. 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as they took form in 
the stress and storm of the social, religious and political prob- 
lems of that day. The spirit of the clauses is that of sincerely 
devout men and women of high character, determined to live 
in harmony with each other and in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. With a group of other con- 
victions the loosely drawn provisions and imperfect organiza- 
tion as well as the obscure language of a number of clauses 
would be quite impractical. 


REGULATIONS OF THE ZEELAND ASSOCIATION FOR EMIGRATION TO 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ARTICLE I 


The aim of this association is. to promote the spiritual and 
physical well being of the members. No one shall be accepted 
as member who refuses to subscribe to this of his free will. 


ARTICLE II 


A Board of Control (Bestuur) is chosen from the members 
of the Association and to it shall be entrusted all matters 
which may concern the Association. It shall assume the bur- 
den of collecting money for the voyage to destination, whether 
New York or further, and pay expenses. It shall also collect 
money for the purchase of lands, apportion them, and provide 
for the proper dispatch of business in whatever may be found 
necessary. . 


4 


ARTICLE III 


Every person who wishes to participate in the emigration 
must report to the Board of Control and declare his name, age, 
calling, domicile, and state the number of persons and the sum 
of money to be paid or make a declaration of the amount of 
land desired by each or by a group in partnership. 


ARTICLE IV 


Such persons as do not wish to accompany the emigrants, 
but nevertheless wish to aid them, can entrust a sum of money 


i 
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to some individual in the Association or, as they may wish, 
to the Board, which shall be responsible at all times for the 
proper investment of the capital and the yearly payment of 
interest. Those who advance such sums shall, however, be 
at liberty to designate the quantity of land to be bought, which 
parties they may wish to settle upon such land and upon 
what reasonable conditions they wish this to be done. The 
Board of Control shall assume responsibility in this matter 
and give written receipt. 


ARTICLE V 


Those who take with themselves some needy friends at their 
own expense or on account of the Association, shall make mu- 
tual contracts and terms, which, however, must be Christian 
in spirit and reasonable from the point of view of both parties. 
For that reason the Board must be acquainted with the terms 
so that, should it find them as desired, it may take pains, as 
far as it is able, to see that they are properly carried out. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Board of Control shall designate the date when the 
moneys shall be paid into the treasury, and whenever such 
payment is made, deliver a written receipt signed by the 
president and the secretary. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Board of Control shall provide for the ships and pro- 
visions, or preferably ascertain the amount of food which each 
must provide for himself. It shall further provide for the 
maintenance of order upon the ships, keeping them clean, 
for cooking and whatever else may be deemed necessary for 
the voyage. Each person shall regard himself bound to sub- 
mit to the Board or to someone deputed by it, and to obey 
its decisions. The passengers shall also be bound to support 
each other. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


The expenses of the voyage (steerage) to New York are for 
the present moment estimated as follows: 


POP QGPOWM POTRONM 6 soi i.e ec cde wiiss 42.00 guilders 
For children under 12 years......... 36.00 guilders 
For children under 1 year.......... None 


For an entire family the expenses of 
transportation to the place of 
settlement are estimated to cost on 
the average for each person...... 80.00 guilders 
For grown persons without a family.. 100.00 guilders 
Charges shall be made for cabin passage in an equitable 
manner, while everything will subsequently be more carefully 
arranged. 
ARTICLE IX 


At the end of the journey the Board shall purchase land 
and apportion it and buy for the common use fifty acres for 
the site of the village of the community (Gemeente). It shall 
erect in it a school and a house in order that the children may 
at once receive instruction and that there may be a place 
for meeting on the Lord’s day until a proper building may 
be erected for this purpose. 


ARTICLE X 


Tn the land thus set aside there shall be built lodges which 
will serve as dwellings until the members may be able to 
secure houses for themselves. These shall be paid for at a just 
price and remain under the control of the Board and shall 
stand as long as may be deemed advisable for the use of emi- 
grants in order that new arrivals may from time to time in 
case of need be provided with shelter. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Board shall exercise control over the land bought by 
the Association, and sell the same at reasonable prices to such 
as may wish to follow their work or calling, or to individuals 
who may want to take up their residence on such land. 
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ARTICLE XII 


The Board shall keep account of all expenses and render 
account at the earliest opportunity to the members who ac- 
company the expedition of all receipts and expenses and a 
copy shall be sent to those members who shall remain in The 
Netherlands. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The Board shall provide teachers of both English and Dutch, 
for the payment of the teachers in so far as this is not met by 
the weekly or monthly payment for tuition, and further for 
everything that may be necessary for the school, and the ex- 
penses shall be reasonably apportioned, exactly as this is to 
be done in the general expenses of the Association. 


ARTICLE XIV 


Concerning divine worship rules may be made but only 
in so far as the departing emigrants may be constituted a 
Christian church organization, provided with elders, deacons 
and members, and its acts must necessarily conform to the 
Word of God. 


ARTICLE XV 


After the purchase of lands, regulations shall be made re- 
garding roads, streams, etc., as is customary for the general 
welfare. 


e ARTICLE XVI 


Each person shall, as soon as he shall have arranged his 
affairs, receive a deed in accordance with the laws of the 
country and thenceforth this property may never be sold to 
anyone without the consent of the Board, and never to such 
parties which are known to undermine the doctrine of salva- 
tion contained in the Word of God. 


ARTICLE XVII 


If by reason of the righteous ways of God’s providence 
anyone may wish or be forced to sell his possessions the Board 
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of Control shall have the right to assume possession. In case 
of refusal the Board shall have liberty to take over such pos- 
sessions in accordance with the conditions mentioned at the 
close of the preceding article.*® 


ARTICLE XVIII 


All members of the Association who are twenty-one years of 
age shall have the right to vote. All matters of slight sig- 
nificance shall be determined by a majority vote, but in more 
important matters (especially when private interests may be 
involved) a majority vote shall not be resorted to as the 
minority may not be able to agree. In such cases an equal 
number may be chosen by each side from among the neigh- 
boring brethren and to their decision each party must yield. 


ARTICLE XIX 


Each member shall be privileged to present written propo- 
sitions for the well being of the Association and these shall be 
presented at a general meeting which shall be held every three 
months, or in case of necessity, oftener. Such propositions 
must, however, be accompanied with clear statements of 
reasons and the grounds upon which they are made. ‘ 


ARTICLE XX 


Those who take with them any property acquired by legacy, 
and especially money left to heirs which is administered by 
parents or guardians, must make report to the Board which 
is to take pains that the legal heirs at their majority or in case 
of death shall receive what is lawfully due to them, and that 
also in the future when the members shall have been settled 
the estate shall be secured for the rightful heirs. 


ARTICLE XXI 


No persons shall be received as members of the Association 
if it is known that they are guilty of immoral or scandalous 
conduct or cherish false ideas regarding the doctrine of sal- 
vation. 


The meaning of this clause is quite obscure. 
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ARTICLE XXII 
Every member shall pay at the moment he is enrolled one 
guilder which shall be used to defray small expenses such as 
incidentals in meetings, travel, the chartering of boats, pas- 
sage, etc. The poor, whose way is paid by others, are, however, 
exempt from such charges. 
ARTICLE XXIII 


A book of minutes shall be kept in which shall be entered 
all matters of any importance for the Association, and the 
president and secretary shall sign such proceedings as are 
entered at every meeting. 


ARTICLE XXIV 
All papers in which the Association is concerned shall be 
signed by the president and secretary. 
ARTICLE XXV 
In case any party shall change his decision, the money he 
may have paid unto the treasurer shall be returned, but all 
loss which may be occasioned by such charge shall be de- 
ducted. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


After mature and careful consideration, and as soon as 
possible, plans shall be made to provide for medical service. 


ARTICLE XXVII 
Efforts shall ever be made to advance God’s kingdom. 
ARTICLE XXVIII 


Widows and orphans shall at all times be cared for by the 
Association. 


ARTICLE XXIX 


These regulations shall be printed and a copy presented 
to each of the members who shall be required to sign this 
agreement. 
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Thus agreed in a meeting of members, at Goes, 1 February, 


1847. 





J. Van De Luyster, president 

J. A. Verhorst, secretary 

A. Hogesteger 

J. Hogesteger 

J. Kaboord 

J. Steketee 
Members of the Board 
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MIcHIGAN CopyRIGHTS 
(Continued from the October Issue, 1927) 


299. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the twenty-ninth day of November Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-one Oliver Goldsmith of the said District, hath depos- 
ited in- the office the title of an Engraving, the title whereof is in the 
words following, to wit: ‘“Seek-No-Further. Manufactured from the 
Choicest Collections of Yara Tobacco by O. Goldsmith, 163 Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Entered according to Act of Congress in the 
year 1861 by O. Goldsmith, in the Clerk’s office of the District of the 
United States for the District of Michigan. Lith. of F. Hoppenheimer, 
22 N. William St. N. Y.” The right whereof he claims as Proprietor 
in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

300. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Ninth day of December Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and Sixty-one, Edwin A. Lodge of the said District, hath deposited in 
this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words follow- 
ing, to wit: “A Monograph upon Gelsemiums, its therapeutic and 
physiological effects, together with its uses in disease. By Edwin M. 
Hale, M. D. Associate Editor of the North American Journal of 
Homoeopathy: Author of a practical work on Abortion: Vice Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Homoeopathic Institute &c &c. With an intro- 
ductory letter, by J. S. Douglas, A.M. M.D. late Professor of Materia 
Medica, etc, in Western Homoeopathic Medical College, Detroit.” The 
right whereof he claims as Proprietor in conformity with an Act of 
Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copy- 
rights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Book filed in Clerk’s office, Dec. 9, 1861. 

301. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the twenty-first day of December Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-one Kirkland C. Barker of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office the title of an Engraving, the title whereof is in 
the words following, to wit: K.C. B. [on engraving] Entered accord- 
to Act of Congress in the year 1861, by K. C. Barker, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Michigan. 
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303. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Third day of January Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, J. Henry Whittemore of the said District, hath deposited 
in this office the title of a Collection of Musical Compositions, the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: ‘Rosy Hours A Collec- 
tion of Easy Pieces for Little Players by Eugene Graves. No.1. The 
Wandering Streamlet: [A Schottische] No. 2 The Pleasant Shade. 
[A Mazourka] No. 3 The Falling Leaf. [A Waltz] No. 4 The 
Fairy Tale. [A March] No. 5 The Sunny Meadow. [Galop] No. 
6 The Laughing Breeze. [A Polka.] Detroit, J. Henry Whittemore.” 

304. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Fourteenth day of January Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, Jirah S. Burt of the said District, hath depos- 
ited in this office the title of a Book, Instrument, or Chart the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: “The Model form of the 
three fundamental and necessary ideas to be embodied in every Con- 
stitution for the Government of a State or Nation, with Explanations 
(and lectures) all by Jirah S. Burt, A.M. Graduate of Illinois College 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary, A.D. 1861.” The right whereof 
he claims as Author in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled 
“An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

305. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-fifth day of January Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, C. J. L. Foster of the said District, hath depos- 
ited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words 
following, to wit: “A Digest of Cases in Law and Equity Argued and 
determined in the Supreme Court and Court of Chancery of the State 
of Michigan from 1835 to 1862 by C. J. L. Foster, Counsellor at Law.” 
The right whereof he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity 
with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend several Acts 
respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

306. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered 
that on the Third day of February Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, William Farnsworth of the said District, hath depos- 
ited in this office the title of a Label or Engraving, the title whereof 
is in the words following, to wit: [Photograph of corner of label, 
containing the word “French.”]. “Entered according to Act of Con- 
gress in the year 1862 by William Farnsworth.” The right whereof 
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he claims as designer and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of 
Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting 
Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

307. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Seventh day of February, Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-two, William W. Duffield of the said District, hath 
deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the 
words following, to wit: “School of the Brigade and Evolution of 
the Line; or Rules for the Exercise and Maneuvres of Brigades and 
Divisions. Designed as a Sequel to the United States Infantry Tac- 
tics, Adopted May 1, 1861 By William W. Duffield, Colonel 9th Michi- 
gan Infantry”. The right whereof he claims as Author & Proprietor 
in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

308. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-first day of February, Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, Frank Nevin & Merrill J. Mills of the said Dis- 
trict, hath deposited in this office the title of an Engraved Label, the 
title whereof is in the words following, to wit: “S. B. S. Manufac- 
tured From the Finest Selections of Havana Tobacco. By Nevin & 
Mills, No. 94 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich.” Entered according to 
act of Congress in the Year 1861 by Nevin & Mills in the Clerks Office 
of the District Court of the United States for the District of Michi- 
gan. The right whereof they claim as Author & Proprietor in con- 
formity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the sev- 
eral Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

309. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Tenth day of March, Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and 
Sixty-two, Alexander R. Tiffany of the said District, hath deposited 
in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words fol- 
lowing, to wit: “A treatise on the Law of Ways, including Highways, 
Private rights of way, and Bridges, with forms, Adapted to the pro- 
ceedings for laying out, altering, discontinuing and working highways, 
- and bridges, and building and repairing bridges, By Alexander R. 
Tiffany.” The right whereof he claims as Author & Proprietor in con- 
formity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the sev- 
eral Acts respecting Copyrights.” 
Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 
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310. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Tenth day of March, Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and 
Sixty-two, S. Dow Elwood of the said District, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words following 
to wit: “The Suitors, A Comedy in three Acts. By Jean Racine. 
Translated from the French By A Member of the Detroit Bar.” The 
right whereof he claims as Proprietor in conformity with an Act of 
Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting 
Copyrights.” 

Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Books filed in Clerk’s office, March 10, 1862. 

311. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Sixteenth day of April, Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and Sixty-two, Thomas M. Cooley, Esquire of the said District, hath 
deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the 
words following, to wit: “Michigan Reports. Reports of Cases heard 
and decided in the Supreme Court of Michigan from November 14th/60 
to the end of January term 1862. Thomas M. Cooley, Reporter. Vol. 5, 
Being Vol. 9 of the series.” The right whereof he claims as Author 
& Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An Act 
to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

312. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the twenty-eighth day of April Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-two, Darius Colver ofthe said District, hath depos- 
ited in this office the title of a Book of Recipes, the title whereof is 
in the words following, to wit: “Recipes For Finishing Different 
Woods. Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1862 by 
Darius Colver in the Clerks office of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Michigan. Black Walnut.—Three and one- 
half parts Plaster Paris to one-half part burnt Umber, or three quarts 
and one pint of Plaster to one pint of burnt Umber, dry and fine, 
stirred up. Mahogany.—To three and one half parts French Plaster 
Paris, add one-half part burnt Senna, dry and fine. Rose Wood.— 
The same as above, except Vandyke Brown in place of Senna. Oak 
or Chestnut.—French Yellow in place of the other colors. PROCESS 
OF USE. Common Varnish, three parts, one part boiled Linseed Oil, 
quite thin with Turpentine. Coat the job with a brush, apply the 


powder with a cloth, rub until the grain is full, wipe off dry with a- 


cloth or shavings; let the work stand twelve hours, then put on a 
coat of Shelac; sandpaper, varnish, rub, flow, and polish. To Finish 
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a Job in Three Hours.—Use Varnish without Oil for filling, put on a 
coat of Shelac, rub off with a cloth, put on a coat with a brush; 
Varnish coat heavy to flow. For fine work, add one part pumice 
stone to each and every filling. To Finish Walnut A Dark Rich 
Color.—To three parts Plaster, one part Van Dyke Brown; apply with 
boiled Oil, thin, dry twenty-four hours, use Shelac with a brush. To 
Make Rose Wood Or Poor Veneer A Rich Color.—Same as before. To 
one quart of Shelac, add one gill of Solution of Red Sanders in Alco- 
hoi; use the same as clear shelac. To Make Solution of Red Sanders. 
—To one-half gallon Alcohol, add two pounds Red Sanders; let stand 
twenty-four hours, and then it is ready for use. To Make Walnut or 
Any Other Wood Rose Wood Color.—Fill the same as before. For 
Walnut use Shelac with Red Sanders, two coats. All other woods 
stain with Logwood one coat, then finish the same as Walnut. Use 
Asphaltum in the first coat of Varnish. To Make Imitation Rose 
Wood in Acid.—Stain with Logwood Extract, one part and chips one 
part. Grain with Iron Rust; put on one coat of Shelac before fill- 
ing; then finish the same as Rose Wood. Use a small quantity of 
common Potash and Nitric Acid to deepen color. Polish to Clean 
Work With.—Common New England Rum, one part, and one part raw 
Linseed Oil; shake up before using. To Grain in Distemper.—First 
one coat of Shelac; sandpaper and coat with Varnish in color; for 
Mahogany, Venetian Red and French Yellow, equal parts; Rose Wood 
Venetian Red only. Walnut,—Burnt Umber and White Lead equal 
parts in Varnish. Grain with Beer and Umber. Mahogany.—Grain 
with Sour Beer and use burnt Senna. Rosewood.—Use Vandyke 
Brown. First Coat of Varnish.—To make each job a deeper and richer 
color, add one fifth Asphaltum’ to the Varnish, to color. (This works 
by recipe.) To Make Asphaltum.—To one quart of Turpentine add one 
pound of Asphaltum gum and dissolve over a slow fire. For this work 
add one part pumice stone to each and every filling. For Oak, Chest- 
nut or Maple, or any light wood.—Paint flat white for ground work. 
Grain with Senna and beer. RECIPE FOR POLISH. Take two 
quarts raw Linseed Oil, eight ounces Spirits of Wine, two quarts of 
Vinegar, four ounces of Butter of Antimony, two ounces Spirits of 
Hartshorn, and two ounces Spirits of Camphor. Put into a bottle in 
the order copied, and shake up as put in. Apply with a piece of 
cotton rag, rubbing with the same surface of rag while dry. This is 
the best Piano Forte and Furniture Polish . the United States. 
REFERENCES. This is to certify that v ne undersjgned, have 
used and adopted D. P. Colver’s process of finishing different woods, 
and we consider it a more reliable, as well as a quicker method of 
finishing, saving both time and stock. Taunt & Bristol, Cabinet Mak- 
ers, Buffalo; Peter Mesmer, Cabinet Makers, Buffalo; Sturm & Gurlick, 
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Cabinet Makers, Buffalo; Harry Hersey, Cabinet Maker, Buffalo; 
Walker & Co., Billiard Tables, Makers, Buffalo; E. R. Farwell, Coffin 
Dealers, Makers, Buffalo; Phillip, Northnagle & Co., Buffalo; J. Rod- 
ney & Son, Coffin Dealers, Buffalo; F. J. Kraft, Coffin Dealers, Buffalo; 
Wiiliam Hart, Cabinet Makers, Cleveland, O.; Shepard & Co., Cabinet 
Makers, Cleveland, O.; Howland, Coffin Dealer, Cleveland, O.; Alder 
& Bach, Cabinet Makers, Sandusky, O.” 

314. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Thirtieth day of May Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and 
Sixty-two Richard Edwards of the said District, hath deposited in the 
office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words following, 
to wit: “Edwards’ Historical, Statistical and Commercial Review of 
the State of Michigan and City of Detroit. By Richard Edwards.” The 
right whereof he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with 
an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts re- 
specting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

515. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-seventh day of May Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-two, R. Farmer & Co. of the said District, have de- 
posited in this office the title of a Map, the title whereof is in the words 
following, to wit: ‘“Farmer’s Rail Road & Township Map of Michi- 
gan and Chart of the Lakes. From U. S. Surveys and other Authen- 
tic Sources. Drawn and Engraved by John Farmer, C. E. Completed 
and Published by R. Farmer & Co. (Successors to the Late John 
_Farmer,) Publishers of Sectional and Township Maps of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Lake Superior, Wayne County, Mich., & C., 85 Monroe Ave- 
nue, Detroit, 1862.” The right whereof they claim as Authors and 
Proprietors in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act 
to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Map filed in Clerk’s office Aug. 12, 1862. 

318. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: “Be it remem- 
bered, that on the Seventh day of June Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-two, A. W. Chase, M.D., of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office ‘uv: *title of a Book, the title whereof is in the 
words follc.ing, to wito? “Dr. Chase’s recipes or information for 
everybody; an invaluable collection of about eight hundred practical 
recipes, for business and professional men, mechanics, artists, farm- 
ers, and for families generally; to which have been added a rational 
treatment of pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, and other inflam- 
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matory diseases, and also for general female debility and irregulari- 
ties. All arranged in their appropriate departments. By A. W. Chase, 
M.D. Practical therapeutist, Ninth Edition carefully revised, illus- 
trated and much enlarged, with remarks and full explanations. We 
learn to live by living to learn.” The right whereof he claims as 
Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, en- 
titled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Book filed in Clerk’s office, June 7, 1862. 

319. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Thirteenth day of June Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and Sixty-two, Martin Metcaif of the said District, hath deposited in 
this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words fol- 
lowing, to wit: “A Key to Successful Bee Keeping, being a treatise on 
the Most profitable Method of Manageing bees, including the Author’s 
New System of Artificial Swarming, Whereby all Watching for 
Swarms during the swarming season is done away with and all loss 
by flight to the woods prevented. By Martin Metcalf. “Who guides 
the patient pilgrim to her cell? Who bids her Soul with conscious 
triumph swell? With Conscious truth retrace the happy clue of 
various scents that charmed her as she flew?” The right whereof he 
claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Con- 
gress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copy- 
rights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

320. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-fifth day of June Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and Sixty-two, Richard Edwards of the said District, hath deposited 
in this office the title of a Map and Guide, the title whereof is in 
the words following, to wit: “The People’s Map and Guide of the 
City of Detroit Drawn by Eugene Robinson, Esq. City Surveyor and 
Engineer. Richard Edwards, Publisher. For sale by Raymond and 
Adams, 90 Woodward Av. and all other Booksellers, 1862.” The right 
whereof ne claims as Publisher and Proprietor in conformity with an 
Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting 
Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

321. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Fourteenth day of July Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and Sixty-two, Andrew D. Waddell of the said District, hath deposited 
in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words 
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following, to wit: “Printed Justices’ Docket containing Blank forms 
&c by Andrew D. Waddell, Howell, Michigan, 1862.” The right whereof 
he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of 
Congress, entitled “An Act te amend the several Acts respecting 
Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Book filed in Clerk’s office, June 1, 1862. 

324. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Nineteenth day of August Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and Sixty-two, Edwin A. Lodge of the said District, hath deposited 
in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words 
following, to wit: “The Soldiers and Travellers’ Manual. A Guide 
for the administration of Homoeupathic Medicines, by Edwin M. Hale, 
M. D.” ‘The right whereof he claims as Proprietor in conformity with 
an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts re- 
specting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Book filed in Clerk’s office Aug. 19, 1862. 

325. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-fourth day of September Anno Domini, eighteen 
hundred and Sixty-two, Charles F. Clark of the said District, hath 
deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in 
the words following, to wit: “Michigan State Gazetteer and Business 
Directory For 1862-3. Embracing Historical and Descriptive sketches 
of all the Cities, Towns, and Villages throughout the State, Together 
with Classified lists of all Professions, trades and pursuits, names of 
all organized companies, State and County officers, and full information 
regarding the mercantile and manufacturing interests of the State. 
Compiled and published by Charles F. Clark.” The right whereof he 
claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Con- 
gress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copy- 
rights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

326. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Thirtieth day of September Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-two J. U. Mueller of the said District, hath deposited 
in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the words 
following, to wit: ‘““American Puzzle. A Collection of Figures Formed 
of Halfs of the Right Angled Isosceles Triangle. Projected by J. U. 
Mueller.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 
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Book filed in Clerk’s office, Dec. 30, 1862. 

327. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Fourth day of October Anno Domini, eighteen hundred 
and Sixty-two, J. Henry Whittemore of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office the title of a Musical Composition, the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: ‘What will they say in 
Michigan. Incident After the sacrifice and repulse of the heroic 
Michigan 8th., from Tower Hill, on James Island, dying soldier 
raised his head and faintly whispered to his comrade, What will they .- 
say in Michigan, When they hear of our deeds this day. Words by 
John William, Eng. M. R. L. §S. London, England,—Music by J. 
Henry Whittemore.” The right whereof he claims as Proprietor in 
conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Music filed in Clerk’s office, Oct. 4, 1862. 

334. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered that on the Twenty-second day of April Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-three, Ray Haddock of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is 
in the words following, to wit: “Annual Statement of the trade and 
commerce of Detroit for the year 1862 Exhibiting the immense in- 
crease of the products of the state. Also The Condition of. general 
trade, and of the lumber, mining and manufacturing interests &c. 
Reports to the board of Trade of the City of Detroit. By Ray Haddock 
Sec’y.” The right whereof he claims as Compiler and Proprietor in 
conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. For Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

335. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Second'day of May Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-three, Doctor A: W. Chase of the said 
District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: “Dr. Chase’s recipes, or 
Information for Everybody; and a valuable Collection of about Hight 
hundred practical Recipes, for Merchants, Grocer, Saloon Keepers, 
Physician, Druggists, Tanners, Shoemakers, Harness Makers, Painters, 
Jewelers, Blacksmiths, Tinners, Goldsmiths, Furriers, Barbers, Bakers, 
Dyers, Renovators, Farmers and Families generally to which have 
been added A rational treatment of Pleurisy, Inflammation of the 
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Lungs, and other inflamatory diseases, and also for general female 
debility and irregularities. All arranged in their appropriate depart- 
ments. By A. .W. Chase, M. D.. Practical Thereapeutist. Tenth 
Stereotyped Edition, carefully worded, illustrated and much enlarged 
with remarks and full Explanations. We learn to live, by living to 
Learn. Price, handsomely bound, one dollar.” The right whereof he 
claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Con- 
gress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copy- 
rights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

Book filed in Clerk’s cffice August 3rd, 1863. 

336. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Hastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Second day of May Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-three Doctor A. W. Chase of the said 
District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Cut or Engraving, 
the title whereof is in the words following, to wit: [Engraving 
shown] “Entered according to Act of Congress A. D., 1863, by A. W. 
Chase, M. D. in the office of the District Court of the U. S. at Detroit, 
Mich. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. In this perspective view, 
from the North-West, drawn by D. Wood, Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, we have an accurate representation of the University Buildings, 
in 1868. The center one is occupied by the Law Department and 
Library; the two on the right, by the Literary Chapel, Museum, &c.; 
the first on the left, is the Laboratory of Applied Chemistry, and the 
last, by the Medical Department. ‘he number of Students for the 
session of 1862-3, notwithstanding the war, reached 662. An entrance 
‘fee of only $10, with $5 yearly, pays for a full Literary, Law, Medical, 
or Civil Engineering .Course; the first, requiring four, the next, two, 
and the last three years. No distinction is made between Students, 
resident in Michigan, and those from other States or Kingdoms.” 
The right whereof he claims as Designer and Proprietor in conformity 
with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts 
respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Engraving filed in Clerk’s office May 2d, 1863. 

337. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Sixteenth day of May Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and [sixty-three], James A. Roys of the said Dis- 
trict, hath deposited in this office the title of a Poem, the title whereof 
is in the words following, to wit: “The Battle of Murfreesboro. By 
a Private of the Twenty-first Michigan Infantry.” The right whereof 
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he claims as Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, en- 
titled An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

338. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-ninth day of May Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-three, Ezra C. Seaman of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in 
the words following, to wit: “Commentaries on the Constitution and 
Laws, People and History of the United States, and upon the great 
Rebellion and its causes. By Ezra C. Seaman, Counseller at Law, 
And Author of Essays on the progress of Nations.” The right 
whereof he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an 
Act of Congress, entitled ‘An Act to amend the several Acts respecting 
Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

Books filed in Clerk’s office, May 29, 18[6]53. 

339. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-third day of July Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-three, M. Avery Chappell of the said 
District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: ‘“Chappell’s Great Remedies, 
Oil Zoophite, and Zoophite Ointment for the Cure of disease and 
injuries of the Human System and also with variations, for Horses 
and other domestic Animals. Directive Labels included. M. Avery 
Chappell, Proprietor Greenbush, Mich. July 21, 1863.” The right 
whereof he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an 
Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respect- 
ing Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

340. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twelfth day of August Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-three, S. Farmer & Co. of the District, 
have deposited in this office the title of a Map, the title whereof is in 
the words following, to wit: “Guide Map of the City of Detroit. 
Published by S. Farmer & Co., Successors to John Farmer & R. Farmer 
& Co. Office 35 Monroe Av. Cor. Farmer St., Detroit, Mich. Scale: 
900 Feet to an inch.” The right whereof they claim as Proprietor in 
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conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

341. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-fourth day of August Anno 
Domini, eighteen hundred and Sixty-three, Charles H. Dunks of the 
said district, hath deposited in this office the title of an Engraving, 
the title whereof is in the words following, to wit: [Engraving, row of 
pens, with dim printing.) The right whereof he claims as Author 
and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An 
Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

342. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it 
remembered, that on the Seventeenth day of September Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-three J. M. B. Sill of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is 
in the words following, to wit: “Synthesis of the English Sentence, 
or an Elementary Grammar on the Synthetic Method, Enlarged and 
Improved by J. M. B. Sill. Teacher of the English Language in the 
Michigan State Normal School.” The right whereof he claims as 
Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, en- 
titled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

' Book filed in Clerk’s office Feb. 27, 1864. 

343. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Seventeenth day of September Anno 
Domini, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, E. L. Ripley of the said 
District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: “Ripley’s Synthetical 
Map Drawing by E. L. Ripley, Michigan State Normal School.” The 
right whereof he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with 
an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts 
respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Book filed in Clerk’s office, Sept. 17, 1863. 

344. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-third day of September Anno 
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Domini, eighteen hundred and Sixty-three, George W. Pattison of the 
said District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the 
title whereof is in the words following, to wit: “A Key to the 
Masonic Work as taught by Barney and approved by the Grand Lodge 
of Michigan. Detroit, 1863”. The right whereof he claims as Author 
and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An 
Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Book filed in Clerk’s office, Sept. 23, 1863. 

345. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Miciigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-ninth day of September Anno 
Domini, eighteen hundred and sixty-three Messrs. S. Farmer & Co. 
of the said District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Map, the 
title whereof is in the words following, to wit: “Guide Map of the 
City of Detroit. Published by S. Farmer & Co. Successors to John 
Farmer and R. Farmer & Co. office 35 Monroe Ave. Cor. Farmer St. 
Detroit, Mich. Drawn by Eugene Robinson, City Surveyor. Scale 900 
feet to an inch.” The right whereof they claim as Author and Pro- 
prietors in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act 
to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

Map filed in Clerk’s office, Sept. 29, 1863. 

352. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-second day of December, Anno Domini, eighteen 
hundred and Sixty-three, H. B. J. Modtibolt of the said District, hath 
deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the 
words following, to wit: “The Republic of North America. By 
Modtibolt.” The right whereof he claims as Author and Proprietor 
in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend 
the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Received and Filed in Clerk’s office on January 30, 1864. 

Reported to Comm’r. of Patent up to and including above January 
29, 1864. 

353. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-first day of January Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-four, John H. Loomis of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office, the title of a Book, the title whereof is in the 
words following, to wit: ‘‘Phrenology, What it is, and the use of it, 
addressed to every intelligent person, by John H. Loomis, Phrenol- 
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ogist. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” The right whereof 
he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of 
Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting 
Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

354. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the T'wenty-seventh day of January Anno Domini, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, Ephraim Lapham, M. D. of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is 
in the words following, to wit: “Cause and Effect Cure. Cause, 
Philosophy and Cure of Typhoid and Typhus Fever. Including Typhus, 
Enteritis and other complications, also the philosophy of fevers in 
general, and how to break any fever in 1 to 5 days; including common 
continual fever, Scarlet fever, measles, and small pox: including also 
the ready cure of Malignant Diphtheria and Dysentery. By Ephraim 
Lapham, M. D.” The right whereof he claims as Author and Pro- 
prietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to 
amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Book filed Feb. 4, 1864. 

355. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Sixteenth day of February Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four Sojourner Truth of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office the title of an Engraving, the title whereof is 
in the words, towit: [Picture of Sojourner Truth] “I sell the 
Shadow to Support the Substance. Sojourner Truth.” The right 
whereof she claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an 
Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respect- 
ing Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Copy filed in Clerk’s Office, Feb. 16, 1864. 

356. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan. Be it remembered, 
that on the Seventeenth day of February Anno Domini, eighteen hun- 
dred and Sixty-four, J. Henry Whittemore, Agent of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title whereof is in the words following, to wit: ‘Gentle Spirits, are 
you near me. Words by C. F. De Vingut. Music Composed by J. 
Henry Whittemore.” The right whereof he claims as Proprietor in 
conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 
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Copy deposited in Clerk’s office, Feb. 17, 1864. 

357. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twenty-fifth day of February Anno Domini, eighteen 
hundred and Sixty-four J. M. Wood of Hudson of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Map, the title whereof is in 
the words following, to wit: “Woods Post-office Map of The United 
States, by States and Counties showing all the Post-routes and the 
location and name of all the Post-offices in The United States. To be 
published in numbers or Sheets, such sheets containing one or more 
States.” The right whereof he claims as Author and Proprietor in 
conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

362. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-second day of March Anno 
Domini, eighteen hundred and Sixty-four, John U. Mueller of the said 
District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Design, the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: “Problems to Mueller’s 
American Puzzle.” The right whereof he claims as Author and Pro- 
prietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to 
amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Design filed in Clerk’s office March 22, 1864. 

363. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the thirteenth day of April Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-four Kirkland C. Barker of the said 
District, hath deposited in this office the title of an Engraving, the 
title whereof is in the words following, to wit: [Picture of Yacht] 
“Yacht, Coral.” The right whereof he claims as Designer and Pro- 
prietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to 
amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Eastern Dist. 

Design filed in Clerk’s office April 13, 1864. 

364. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the first day of May Anno Domini, eighteen 
hundred and Sixty-four, William H. Bronson of the said District, hath 
deposited in this office the title of an Engraving or Design the title 
whereof is in the words following, to wit: “Eureka Liniment. Price 
35 Cents. Entered according to Act of Congress in the Year 1864 in 
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the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Michigan.” The right whereof he claims as Author and 
Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act 
to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

365. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan. District of Michigan: Be it remembered, 
that on the Twelfth day of May Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and 
Sixty-four, Ralph C. Smith of the said District, hath deposited in 
this office the title of a Map or Chart, the title whereof is in the 
words following, to wit: “Map of the Iron and Silver Region. Mar- 
quette County, Michigan.” The right whereof he claims as Author, 
Designer & Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, en- 
titled ‘‘An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Map filed in Clerk’s office May 12, 1864. 

366. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-fifth day of May Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-four, John H. Mulford of the said District, 
liath deposited in this office the title of a Book the title whereof is 
in the words following, to wit: “The Soldiers’ Angel. A story for 
War Times, translated from the German of Ferdinand Stolle expressly 
for the Waverly Magazine, by J. H. Mulford, Port Huron, Michigan.” 
The right whereof he claims as Translator and Proprietor in con- 
formity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the 
several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

_ Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Copy filed in Clerk’s office, July 27, 1864. 

367. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Sixth day of June Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-four, Seth W. Paine of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title whereof is in the words following, to wit: “My Childhood’s 
Home and Thee. Song and Chorus. Composed by S. W. Paine.” The 
right whereof he claims as Author and Composer in conformity with 
an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts re- 
specting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

368. United States of America. Eastern District Court of the 
United States for the District of Michigan. Eastern District of 
Michigan: Be it remembered, that on the Eighteenth day of June 
Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and Sixty-four, Thomas Miles and 
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Son of the said District, hath deposited in this office the title of a 
Moveable Lithographic Engraving, the title whereof is in the words 
following, to wit: ‘“The Comic Fiddle. By Thomas Miles and Son. 
Detroit, June 18, 1864.” The right whereof they claim as Authors, 
Designers and Inventors in conformity with an Act of Congress, en- 
titled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

369. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-first day of June Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-four, Leroy J. Blinn of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title whereof is 
in the words following, to wit: ‘A Practical Work-Shop Companion, 
for Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper plate workers.” The right whereof 
he claims as Author and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of 
Congress, entitled “An Act to amend the several Acts respecting 
Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. Dist. 

Copy-right. transferred by Leroy J. Blinn to Henry C. Baird of 
Philadelphia, Penna. on Dec. 21, 1864, by Transfer acknowledged before 
me. Chas. D. Wilkins, Dep. Clerk. 

370. United States of America. District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Michigan. Eastern District of Michigan: 
Be it remembered, that on the Twenty-third day of July Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred and Sixty-four, M. Avery Chappell of the said Dis- 
trict, hath deposited in this office the title of a Book or Illustrated 
Label, the title whereof is in the words following to wit: ‘Chappell 
Oil Zoophite (proper). For the cure of diseases and injuries of the 
human system. Uses—Outer and inner—Adults—Dose 4%, to % tea- 
spoonful tri-daily. M. Avery Chappell, Greenbush, Mich. (Cork 
closely)—Price 50 cents.” ‘The right whereof he claims as Author 
and Proprietor in conformity with an Act of Congress, entitled “An 
Act to amend the several Acts respecting Copyrights.” 

Jno. Winder, Clerk of the District Court of the U. S. for Mich. 
Dist. 
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HistoricaL Commission, 1927 


Lansing, Mich., Dec. 31, 1927. 


To the Honorable Fred W. Green, 
yovernor of Michigan: 


In accord with Sec. 9 of Act No. 271, Public Acts of 1913, 

‘ we have the honor to submit to you herewith the fifteenth 

annual report of the Michigan Historical Commission, cover- 

ing the period from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1927. 

Very respectfully yours, 

William L. Clements 
Claude H. Van Tyne 
Augustus C. Carton 
Clarence M. Burton 
William L. Jenks 
William F. Murphy 


Following is the financial statement covering the fiscal year 
July 1, 1926 to July 1, 1927: 


Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year end- 

ing June 30, 1927 $32,659.20 
Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 

Personal Service $14,946.25 

Supplies and Contractual Service.... 10,942.09 

Outlay for Equipment 2,648.12 


Total Disbursements 


Total Balance on hand June 30, 1927 
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The unexpended balance of upwards of $4,000 was in the 
equipment schedule and was owing to request from the Admin- 
istrative Board that expenditures for equipment be reduced to 
a minimum. 

The Commission has held three meetings during the year, on 
Jan. 14, Apr. 14, and Oct. 18. 

The activities of the Commission have included the publica- 
tion of papers and documents, the collecting and disseminat- 
ing of archival data, assistance to State departments, public 
libraries, clubs and patriotic organizations, and the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society. 

During the calendar year the Commission has published 
2,475 pages, being as follows: 

Messages of the Governors of Michigan, Vols. TIT and IV, 
completing this series to date. 

Michigan History Magazine for 1927, four numbers, the fol- 
lowing articles: 


Dr. Tappan as Builder of the University—Charles M. Perry 

Old Times at Michigan—George D. Chafee 

Little Journeys in Journalism—Ernest A. Stowe 

History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
Irma T. Jones 

Mrs. James H. Campbell: An Appreciation—Walter E. 
Banyon 

The Ford Collections: Some More Old Household Relics— 
Henry A. Haigh 

A Michigan Gold Mine—George A. Newett 

Michigan Democracy in the Civil War—John Perry Pritchett 

Michigan Copyrights—William L. Jenks 

A Story of Midland—Lawrence H. Conrad 

The Indian—Ivan Swift 

Personal Experiences of a Mining Engineer—J. E. Jopling 

(Continued) Little Journeys in Journalism: Michigan Press 
Influence on Party Formation—William Stocking 

Reminiscences—J oseph B. Moore 

Early Days of the Calhoun County Bar—William H. Porter 
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Reminiscences of Samuel Dickie in His Home and Community 
—Mrs. Ada Dickie-Hamblen 

A Michigan Family of Mapmakers—William L. Jenks 

(Continued) Tappan the Man and Teacher—Charles M. Perry 

(Continued) History of the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs—Irma T. Jones 

(Continued) Michigan Copyrights—William L. Jenks 

An Historic Michigan Road—Carl E. Pray 

A Romantic Chain of Islands—Marion Morse Davis 

Michigan-Wisconsin Boundary Dispute—Meredith P. Sawyer 

Pageant of Progress—C. Reid Webber 

Michigan to California in 1861—Ira H. Butterfield, Jr. 

(Continued) Little Journeys in Journalism—Edward G. 
Holden 

“Taxation Without Representation”: An Echo of July 4, 1776 
—William Renwick Riddell 

Michigan State Archeological Survey—Edw. J. Stevens 

(Continued) Michigan Copyrights—William L. Jenks 

Bridges Across the Atlantic—Mrs. Cornelia Steketee Hulst 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids: 1894-1927—Dean Albert J. 
Rooks 

(Continued) Dr. Tappan, First President of the University of 
Michigan—Charles M. Perry 

Jesuit Influence in the Development of Michigan—Catherine 
Frances Babbitt 

(Continued) Old Furniture in the Ford Collections at Dear- 
born—Henry A. Haigh 

Biography and Romance in JDetroit’s Street Names—Geo. B. 
Catlin 

(Continued) History of the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs—Irma T. Jones 

(Continued) Michigan Copyrights—William L. Jenks 


The next documentary publication will be materials from the 
French archives. In 1876 a French scholar began the publica- 
tion of Mémoires et Documents Originaux Recueillis et Publiés 
par Pierre Margry, the first volume covering the period 1614- 
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1684, relating to French voyages on the Great Lakes and dis- 
coveries on the Ohio and Mississippi. Margry was born in 
1818, died 1894. For some years he was curator of archives in 
the Ministry of Marine, and in 1842 was officially appointed to 
study the history of the French in America. The results of 
these labors have long been accessible in French, but not in 
English, and it has seemed desirable to make a knowledge of 
these treasures accessible in an English translation. Some 
years ago the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society and 
later the Michigan Historical Commission undertook to have 
a translation made, and this was done, through the firm of 
B. F. Stevens and Brown of London, England. This transla- 
tion was very carefully made, under direct supervision of a 
scholar exceedingly well qualified for the work, who had the 
printed documents recollated and corrected from Margry’s 
sources. Of this translation the first volume will be published 
by the Michigan Historical Commission early in 1928, and 
other volumes as rapidly as possible. 

Since the French edition of Margry, further research has 
been made in the French archives and much material found of 
similar nature and of importance equal to that of the docu- . 
ments printed. In this work the initiative was taken by a com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association, moderate funds 
being provided by organizations in several states of the 
Mississippi valley. The work proved to be more expensive 
than was originally estimated, but it is now completed, thanks 
largely to the service of Mr. W. G. Leland of the Carnegie 
Foundation of Historical Research at Washington, D. C. 
Through Mr. Leland’s guide to materials relating to American 
history in the French archives, the Historical Commission is 
now in position to supplement the original Margry collection 
with further material, from original sources, and the publica- 
tion of this material will follow. 

Map Bibliography: In 1921 the Commission published a 
“Michigan Bibliography,” in the second volume of which were 
listed sundry maps and atlases covering the Great Lakes 
region and the Old Northwest, the State of Michigan, sections, 
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counties, cities, towns, villages, and maps containing data 
relating to geological and topographical matters, mines and 
mineral regions, lands, islands, lakes, and bays, harbors, 
rivers, straits, canals, railroads, roads, and others of miscel- 
laneous nature. Since then many additional maps have come 
to attention, and the Commission is now compiling a complete 
map bibliography of this nature. The work upon the material 
in the state departments at Lansing has been completed. The 
main additions have been from the geological and land divi- 
sions of the Conservation Department, which have yielded 
about 1,600 items. Mr. Norman Fee, chief of the Map and 
Chart Division of the Public Archives of Canada, has provided 
us with about 100 items from the Canadian archives. Dr. 
Alexander Fraser of Toronto assisted us with the archives at 
Toronto, resulting in about 100 items. At Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Newton D. Mereness is making a complete survey of the 
national archives, having listed about 200 maps of interest to 
Michigan. It is desired to make the bibliography as nearly 
complete as possible before publication. 

Archives: Owing to lack of space no new additions can be 
made at present to the Archives. The work of cleaning, re- 
storing, filing and indexing has been carried forward and de- 
partmental needs for data supplied. 

The Legislature of 1927 designated the Commission as the 
proper state agent to receive and keep the records of the Land 
Offices formerly maintained by the United States in Michigan. 
Owing to lack of space in which properly to care for these 
documents, the Commission voted at its meeting April 14 that 
when these records are transferred to Michigan they should 
be sent for temporary housing to the Detroit Public Library, 
where arrangements have been made for safe keeping. One 
shipment of these records has been received at Detroit. 

The work in the national archives at Washington, which is 
being done jointly with the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, in listing national docu- 
ments relating to the history of Michigan and the middle west- 
ern states, has been concerned during 1927 with the General 
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Land Office, and the War Department. Following is the list 
of documents to be added to those already, given, published in 
the Michigan History Magazine annually beginning with the 
January number, 1919: 








Department Series Card No. 





General Land Office. 


se “ee 


sé “ce 


“ 


Surveyor General, let- 
ters received 
From Surveyors General 


1794-1856 
1797 -1861 


1—2030 
1-828 


Scattered 
numbers 


“i Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, et al., from 
Surveyor General... .| 1801-1809 3-38 
we - Swamp Lands 1877-1889| 3909-5339 
we of Railroad Division, 
letters sent 1856-1889 8-1653 
is ve Military Reservations. .| 1827-1926| 214-979 
” om Private Land Claims, 
letters sent 1833 -1845 
* ty Map Division 1808-1871 
Indian Office Map Division 1810-1859 
War Department ...| Map Division 1794-1856} 161-418 
- sy Secretary of War, 
letter books 1862-1866] 2748-2999 
Secretary of War, 
letters received 1805-1820 1—-1667 
Mails and Files Divi- 
sion, letters received .| 1805-1844 1-1288 

















The Museum: About 25,000 people have visited the exhibits 
in the State Pioneer Museum during 1927. New casing for 
some of the most valuable of the relics has been installed. 

Mr. E. F. Greenman, of the staff of the University of Mich- 
igan museums, has completed the cataloguing of the State 
Museum, the expense being borne jointly by the State Admin- 
istrative Board and the University. The method used is the 
same as that used in the University Museums at Ann Arbor. 
A specimen, or a group of specimens of the same kind from the 
same person or locality, is given a number, which is painted on 
the specimens in red. This number corresponds with the num- 
ber on a card upon which is written all the information re- 
garding the specimen, or group of specimens, i. e., name and 
address of the donor, name of the specimen, locality from 
which it came, whether acquired by purchase, gift or exchange, 
number of specimens, date acquired and other information. 
This is entered on the cards from three different sources, from 
tickets attached to the articles themselves, from four cata- 
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logues in which this information has been entered as the arti- 
cles were acquired, and from the Curator and assistant. Since 
no system of numbers was used in identifying an entry in these 
four catalogues, with a particular specimen, it was necessary 
to make a complete index of them, alphabetically by name of 
specimen, such as “arrowhead”, or “axe”, and by name of the 
donor, with a key to the page of the original catalogue upon 
which the entry is to be found. It will however not be possible 
to find information regarding every specimen in the Museum, 
since some of the descriptions in the four original catalogues 
are so general that there is no way of identifying the particular 
specimen corresponding to that description. In many cases 
apparently no information of any kind was recorded. A com- 
plete catalogue came with the collection received from Mrs. 
Florence Babbitt and the information contained therein has 
been incorporated in the Museum catalogue. With the aid of 
the index it is now possible to look up information regarding 
a specimen in three ways: by the number on the specimen, by 
the name of the donor, and by the name of the specimen. The 
final catalogue, now in process, will consist of a ledger with 
serial numbers, in which will be printed the information now 
on the cards. This catalogue will contain relatively complete 
information regarding the great majority of specimens now 
-in the Museum. 

A complete list of the donors and their gifts to the Museum 
during 1927 follows: ic es 


1. Baldwin, Mrs. R. J. (East Lansing)—2 hand-made pins. 

2. Belding Bros. & Co. (Belding)—6 photographs showing the evolu- 
tion of silk from the eggs to finished clothes; skein of raw silk; 
sample of Japanese yellow and China white raw silk; swift; 
shuttle; quill; bobbin with silk; sample of Syltex sweater yarn 
and knitting and crochet silk; Superior Machine twist; spool of 
silk; buttonhole twist; bead silk; dental floss; Syltex rope, fast 
colors; wash embroidery silk. 

3. Bigelow, Clarence E. (Grand Rapids)—Bullet found at Lookout 
Mountain. 

4, Bishop, Miss (Lansing)—Sugar bowl, decoration a castle scene in 
blue. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
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24. 


25. 
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Bovee, F. N. (Lansing)—Farrier’s knife, used on the hoofs of 
“Duley Jones” the first trotting horse to make a record of a mile 
in three minutes in Michigan. 

Bandholtz, Mrs. Harry H. (Constantine)—2 photographs of her 
husband, Major General Harry H. Bandholtz. 

Briggs, Dan (Lansing)—Porcelain clay pipe over 40 years old. 

Brown, Mrs. L. B. (Lansing)—Doll, owned by Manda Dillon, 1851. 

Brown, W. W. (Lansing)—Brass lamp shade used in Capitol 
Building. 

Brun, John (Grayling)—-Wooden spoon and wooden paddle made 
by Chief Schoepnagung, last Chippewa Chief in Grayling. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Grace (East Lansing)—2 dolls; 2 doll quilts; 5 doll 
dresses; doll skirt, white; 2 doll waists, white; doll dress, red, 
in two pieces; doll apron; 2 night caps, silk and white lace; 
coverlet; rocking chair; spur; epaulet. 

Calkins, Arizona Wimple (Grand Blanc)—Apron or bib made for 
John Witmore Dewey of Owosso 109 years ago. 

Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Calvin A. (Indian River)—Bible over 100 
years. old. 

Canada, Wm. (Crystal)—Daguerreotype; cup plate. 

Coburn, Mrs. M. A. (Perry)—Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Laing, first postmaster of Perry Center; stocking worn about 
1867 by a baby one year old; old dish, marked “Ironstone 
China”; 10 inch plate marked “Ironstone China” (J. Wedgwood). 

Durand, Dr. Wm. (Marshall)—A collection of 34 old coins.. 

Edmonds, James P. (Lansing)—Photograph of survivors of 2nd 
Mich. Infantry, 18 years after being mustered out; photograph 
of survivors of 2nd Mich. Infantry, 30 years after being mus- 
tered out; first fire-fighting apparatus used in Lansing, 1858. 

Fisher, H. A. (East Lansing)—Broad Axe. 

Fox, Edwin (Lansing)—Photograph of Frances E. Willard. 

Frary, Miss Alice (Lansing)—High-back rocking chair made about 
1840. 

French, Sidney (East Lansing)—Framed photograph of his father, 
Robert French. 

Gower, Mrs. C. A. (Lansing)—Mortar and pestal; stove. 

Hall, Mrs. Anna (Lansing)—Soup tureen, marked “Royal Patent 
Ironstone. T. & R. Boote.” 

Hilldinger, Geo. (Woodbury)—Sausage grinder and stuffer; petri- 
fied deer horn; Indian bead; carrier pigeon ring. 

Jefferies, Miss Grace M.. (Kewana, IIll.)—Daguerreotype of Miss 

Leonora Kimbell. 
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Johnson, Frank L. (Haslett)—Picture-frame, made of pieces of 
wood locked together with “Carpenter’s Nut,” by John L. John- 
son, Byron, 1875. 

Joy, Mrs. E, Latimer (Hillsdale)—Pongee dress, 1882; blue fringed 
silk parasol; 3 knives and forks, 1832-40; pair blue double-bowed 
spectacles; copper lystre cream pitcher; smaller lustre pitcher 
made in Nice, France; small Indian basket with cover and bale, 
1850; yellow earthen pin dish, 1845; pair silk mittens; pair 
silk gloves; 3 Primers (BlueBeard); linen mat; mulberry sauce 
plate; cherry ruler used by Mrs. Joy while teaching school; 
plaid silk apron; steel thimble, 1850; sheet of poems, 1820; sky- 
blue plush placque; piece of brocade ribbon moss rose buds. 

Keightley, Mrs. Lottie E. (Constantine)—Large owl and deer head, 
mounted. 

Kelley, Mrs. Samuel H. (Lansing)—Canteen used by George 
Worthey in Civil War; white corded skirt made by her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Geo. Worthey; coverlet about 100 years old. 

Kussmaul, Emanuel (Woodland)—Little brown jug made in Ger- 
many. 

LaBounty, Richard R. (Lansing)—Photograph of Roosevelt in 
leather frame; detective badge and handcuffs; silver ring; In- 
dian pipe; collection of old coins. 

Lawrence, Howard (Ionia)—Framed photograph of Governor Fred 
W. Green. 

McDonald, Charles (Lansing)—Wooden chain made in Boyne City, 
1899. 

Pasch, Mrs. Emma Diller (Lansing)—Grover-Baker sewing ma- 
chine, purchased by her mother, Mrs. E. Diller, in 1872. 

Plainwell Current Events Club (Plainwell)—Bowl and ladle. 

Rappley, Perry (Saginaw)—Photograph of the boat “Hiram Sibley” 
under construction at Saginaw, 1873. This boat was wrecked on 
a reef off Sleeping Bear Point; Marline spike made from a Wal- 
rus tooth; glass bottle with wood carvings inside; brass bell 
from the Tug “Stillman” which blew up in Buffalo Creek in 1865. 

Rockwell, Mrs. Harry L. (Alma)—Glass dish and soup plate. 

Smith, Edward L. (Lansing)—Bird’s eye view of Lansing, 1866. 

Starring, Dr. Anna (Detroit)—String of buttons 25 feet long and 
string 5 feet long; shell comb; child’s bib made in 1858; gold 
pin; sewing bird; 2 hair pins. 

State Library (Lansing)—Bronze medal awarded to the State of 
Michigan at the Philadelphia Centennial, 1876. 

Strohm, Mrs. Emma (Constantine)—Photograph of an English 

farm yard. 
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Uren, Mrs. W. J. (Houghton)—Basket made by a Chippewa squaw 
in 1855; hand-made glove, 1832; seal skin coat purchased in 
England, 1859; wedding vest of Richard Uren, 1859; white mus- 
lin skirt bought in England, 1870; waist, light blue, 1890; pil- 
low shams used by Mrs. Richard Uren, 1885; bonnet worn by 
Mrs. Mary Forbes, 1909; blue silk dress. 

Wagenvoord, Miss Alice M. (Lansing)—Iron griddle; kerosene 
glass lamp; green glass bottle; wooden boot-jack. 

Wakeman, Mrs. G. R. (Lansing)—-Wooden lemon squeezer used 
by her grandmother in 1847. 

Ward, H. W. (Wyandotte)—Boy Scout’s regulation troop flag. 

Waring, Misses Lily and Frances (Elsie)—Sauce dish, with Mosque 
and River scene in blue. 

Waterbury, Mrs. Jane (Lansing)—Set of Elk horns. 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. James (Greenville)—-Wooden churn bought 

in 1881. 














Historica, Nores 


T IS A PLEASURE to extend to readers our thanks for 
I their expressions of approval of the Magazine during the 
past year. We have tried to make the present issue conform 
to our ambition to make the Michigan History Magazine Mich- 
igan’s most useful historical publication. Our readers’ 
approval is not only our prized reward, but what is of greater 
significance is, that this approval means that the great major- 
ity of people are interested in the history of their state and 
desire a cultural and educational Magazine for themselves and 
their families along this line. 

History serves the community in much the same way that 
memory does a person; present conditions have been deter- 
mined wholly by the past; and only through knowing the past 
is it possible to know the present in right perspective and plan 
wisely for the future. Life is like a motion picture. A person 
who does not know the past is like a person who enters the 
theatre after the picture has started. We are all in that plight, 
at the outset, and History furnishes a synopsis of what has 
gone before. It does more: it enriches life; gives to people and 
things about us new charm. 

Not least, History has direct commercial value in attracting 
tourists. Europe has capitalized this asset—so skilfully, that 
when we think of Europe, immediately we think of its history. 
A spot in Europe means an event. Say Paris, we see the 
French Revolution; Hastings, we see a battle; Rome, we see 
the Caesars. 

We hope you will specially enjoy some of the features in this 
issue of the Magazine. ’ 

This is your Magazine. Its pages are open to your writings; 
though necessarily we must reserve the privilege to select and 
edit for the best interests of all. 

We desire especially that you send us the news about what 
you are achieving in your local historical work. Usually there 
is some person in a community that is willing to shoulder the 
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responsibility of keeping this work going. We want the his- 
torically minded people of the state to know about that person, 
for mutual exchange of methods and other aids. Tellus about 
your program of constructive work for this winter. What 
records have you recently rescued and preserved? What his- 
torical material have you recently published through your local 
newspapers? What historical anniversaries have you recently 
commemorated? Have you marked the historic sites and trails 
in your vicinity? Have you thought that tourists would wel- 
come a little handbook about your local history, and that 
these winter months would be a good time to prepare it against 
the opening of next season? 

Remember—this is your Magazine—tell us about these 
things that you do, so we can tell others and keep you all in 
touch. 

Happy New Year! 


OYS AND GIRLS, here is a prize offer for you. The 
B Michigan History Magazine will give as a prize a two 
volume set of Historic Mackinac, beautifully bound and richly 
illustrated, over a thousand pages of romantic story about 
Michigan’s world famous summer playground, on the following 
terms. We want you to write for us about 200 words on “The 
Article I like best in the Michigan History Magazine.” You 
may take this number, or any number of the Magazine you can 
find. Your school library and your public library are entitled 
to receive the Magazine free, and if your library does not have 
it, tell us and we will send it. 

Write your 200 words in the form of a letter, and send it so 
it will reach us before February 15. Address it to The Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 

The set of Historic Mackinac will be mailed to the winner 
immediately the decision is made. 

The name of the winner will be published in the April num- 
ber of the Magazine. A special copy of that number will be 
sent to each competitor. 
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“c HE HERITAGE OF AMERICANS OF TODAY” is 

the title of an inspiring article by Wisconsin’s Gover- 
nor, Fred R. Zimmerman, in The Progressive Magazine, from 
which we quote: 

“It is written in Proverbs: ‘Where there is no vision the 
people perish.’ Vision, ideal, and purpose are.the guiding 
angels of humanity. As long as there is right vision, ideal, 
and purpose there is progress no matter what the obstacle, 
hardship, or danger. The only dangér that menaces the 
progress of this nation and the lives and accomplishments of 
individual men and women of today is lack of vision, ideal, and 
purpose. There is danger of a disregard of a real purpose in 
life. 

“The real heritage of our fathers is not material wealth, 
ease, or prosperity. Our heritage is character, vision, ideal, 
purpose. Nothing but that which is of the spirit will preserve 
it. Are we to preserve what we received? Are we to be worthy 
of our fathers? How are we to understand and carry onward 
in this and future generations the vision, ideal, and purpose of 
our fathers which accomplished that which we today enjoy? 
How are we to preserve and further advance real Americanism? 

“What romance and life interest, what vision and ideal in the 
accounts of those who braved the dangers of the old sailing 
vessel voyage to this new land of hope and opportunity! 

“What romance and life interest, what vision and ideal in 
the authentic accounts of the early explorers, of the little 
settlements and colonies on the rim of the ocean, the edge of the 
wilderness, and then along river and lake! 

“What romance and life interest, what vision and ideal in 
the history of the explorer, the settler, the pioneer, the Jesuit 
priest, the missionary, the school teacher, the soldier, the 
revolutionary patriot—the indomitable and unconquerable 
host—our forefathers who wrought out these United States! 

“What romance, what life interest, what vision and ideal 
in the accounts of the progress from the early axe to the 
modern sawmill, of the covered wagon to the transcontinental 
train, of the spinning wheel to the modern mill, from the log 
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cabin to the modern home, and from the little settlement to 
the city of today! 

“What romance and life interest, what vision and ideal in 
the life stories of the men and women who gave to us the 
heritage of liberty, freedom, religious tolerance, and individual 
opportunity ! 

“What human interest, what inspiration and vision in the 
accounts of those who are carrying on as worthy sons and 
daughters the ideals, the purposes, the heritage of their fore- 
fathers, real Americans of today! 


HE TRUSTEES of the Michigan Law Review Fund, a 

fund established some years ago by Mr. William W. 
Cook of the New York Bar for the benefit of the Michigan Law 
Review, offer one prize of $500 for the best essay, and one of 
$250 for the second best essay upon “American Institutions.” 
The essay may be historical, sociological, legal or otherwise. 
The purpose is to stimulate the study of American institutions, 
to define them, explain them, and familiarize Americans with 
them by essays having literary as well as historical merit. 
It is not the intention to confine the discussion to legal or 
political institutions, nor to prefer legal phraseology to a more 
popular style. The object is to produce essays that will appeal 
to and be read by the public. The judges will be requested to 
consider style as fully as the subject matter. 

These prizes will be offered annually until further notice. 
The competition is open to all and the essays may be of any 
length. 

The essays must be submitted on or before October 1, 1928, 
and by the same day in successive years. They must be type- 
written upon white linen paper, the first impression and three 
copies to be forwarded as mentioned below. The name of the 
author must not appear on the essay which, however, should 
bear some arbitrary symbol, a duplicate of which with the 
name of the author should be enclosed in a separate envelope 
and addressed as below stated. 
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The Trustees reserve the right to reject any or all manu- 
scripts, and to publish the essays awarded prizes in the Mich- 
igan Law Review, or elsewhere. 

The judges of the essays submitted shall be the two mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan who are 
at the time members of the Board of Governors of the Lawyers 
Club of the University of Michigan. 

All inquiries for information regarding this competition and 
the copies of essays submitted therefor should be addressed to 
Professor Grover C. Grismore, Secretary, Board of Governors 
of the Lawyers Club, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Dear Editor: 


E ARE SEARCHING for records of “the forgotten 

man” of the Revolution, to discover what the common 
people thought about independence, what freedom and liberty 
meant to them, and what was done in the towns and villages 
in support of the war. We are searching also for records and 
stories of forgotten patriots of the Revolution,—what they 
did to support their cause, as soldiers, sailors, privateersmhen, 
committeemen, makers of war supplies, ete. 

The purpose of the study is to reveal the part of the people 
in the War for Independence, which part was the sustaining 
force behind the military and civic leaders. 

Readers of the Michigan History Magazine may have records 
which would be useful and available for examination—town 
records, family records, letters, diaries and the like. Have 
they anything that they are willing to loan for this purpose, 
or if they have things which they would not allow to leave 
their possession, could they conveniently give a list of them? 

Briefly, if any of them are disposed to cooperate in this 
endeavor, will you ascertain in what way they can do it most 
conveniently? The results of this study will as soon as pos- 
sible be made generally available to all interested persons or 
groups, and anything that can be done here that would be of 
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service to your readers in a similar way will be done with the 
greatest pleasure. 
Sincerely yours, 
JONATHAN Rawson, 
Dep’t of History and Politics, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. 


Data in response to this inquiry should be sent direct to Prof. Rawson.—Ed. 


ISCOVERY of the original deed by which Virginia con- 
D veyed to the United States the lands out of which Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were carved, was an- 
nounced recently by Col. John W. Williams, Clerk of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. Couched in the formal legislative 


language of the period, it reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the general assembly that it shall and may be 
lawful for the delegates of this state to the Congress of the United 
States, or such of them as shall be assembled in Congress, and the said 
delegates, or such of them so assembled are hereby fully authorized 
and empowered, for and on behalf of these states, by proper deeds or 
instrument in writing under their hands and seals, to convey, transfer, 
assign and make over unto the United States in Congress assembled, 
for the benefit of said states, all right, title and claim, as well of 
soil as jurisdiction, which this commonwealth hath to the territory or 
tract of country, within the limits of the Virginia Charter, situated, 
lying and being to the northwest of the River Ohio, subject to the 
terms and conditions contained in the before recited Act of Congress 
of the 13th day of September last (Sept. 13, 1783), that is to say: 
upon condition that the territory so ceded shall be laid out and 
formed into states containing a suitable extent of territory, not less 
than 100 or more than 150 miles square, or as near thereto as cir- 
cumstances shall admit, and that the states so formed shall be dis- 
tinct Republican states and admitted members of the Federal Union, 
having the same rights of sovereignty, freedom and independence as 
the other states; and that the necessary and reasonable expenses 
incurred by this state in subduing any British posts, or in maintain- 
ing forts or garrisons, within and for the defense, or in acquiring 
any part of the territory so ceded or relinquished, shall be fully re- 
imbursed by the United States, and that one commissioner shall be 
appointed by Congress, one by this commonwealth and another by 
those two commissioners who are a majority of them, shall be au- 
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thorized and empowered to adjust and liquidate the account of the 
necessary and reasonable expenses incurred by these states which 
they shall judge to be comprised within the intent and meaning of 
the Act of Congress of the 10th of October 1780.” 


T IS to France that we must look for much of the early 
I history of America. In recent years extensive researches 
have been made in the French archives for documents bearing 
upon these early discoveries and explorations. The State of 
New York has expended a very large sum to edit and publish 
volumes of these documents of special interest to that State. 
For the New England States, and for New Jersey and Louis- 
iana among others, special investigations have been made. In 
1876 a quiet scholar of Paris began the publication of a work 
entitled, Mémories et Documents Originaux Reculeillis et Pub- 
liés par Pierre Margry, illustrating the foreign history of 
France especially in America. Many of these documents are of 
importance to the Great Lakes region and the Mississippi 
valley. In the Annual Report of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission printed in this number of the Magazine, announce- 
ment is made of plans to publish an English translation of 
these documents, together with documents of similar import- 
ance revealed through more recent researches in the French 
archives. 


N INTERESTING life story is told by Dr. Milo M. Quaife 
in Vol. VI, No. 1 of the Burton Historical Collection 
Leaflet, the subject being Daniel de Joncaire de Chabert, 
founder of the Detroit line of Chabert. Chabert removed from 
France to Detroit about 1768 and died in 1771. “Notable son 
of a notable father,” says Dr. Quaife, “his entire career is asso- 
ciated with the life of the wilderness, and with the long rivalry 
between France and England which chiefly dominated. the 
Eighteenth century.” 
“Detroit Battles: The Blue Licks” is the caption under 
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which is discussed an interesting event in Vol. VI, No. 2. “On 
the morning of August 19, 1782”, says the account, “A British 
Indian force organized and led by men of Detroit, inflicted on 
an army of Kentuckians perhaps the saddest defeat in the 
annals of the commonwealth. Although a century and a half 
of time has since elapsed, Kentucky still fondly cherishes the 
memory of her heroes who were slaughtered in the Battle of 
the Blue Licks. On August 19, 1927, 5,000 citizens of Kentucky 
assembled to consecrate the battlefield as a permanent 
memorial in their honor.” 

The Burton Historical Leaflet can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Detroit Public Library. 


ROM WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL comes some in- 
HF teresting addenda to his volume Michigan Under British 
Rule: Law and Law Courts, 1760-1796, relative to Governor 
Hamilton and George Rogers Clark, which is really an addition 
to the note beginning on p. 413 of that work. Mr. Riddell says: 

In Governor Hamilton’s Report to his superior, General Sir 
Frederic Haldimand, written from Jermyn Street, London, 
July 6, 1781, (after speaking of the two attempts of two in- 
toxicated American soldiers to shoot him and his fellow cap- 
tives in their tent on the night of their capture causing them 
to fly for security to Col. Clarke’s quarters) says: “On the 
5th of March, Monsieur Dejean was brought in prisoner, along 
with Monsieur Adhemar, the latter had been sent up with ten 
pirogues and thirty men to the Miamis, to bring down pro- 
visions and stores which had been forwarded from Detroit. 
Mr. Dejean had obtained leave of the Commandant there to 
pass to St. Vincennes, and had taken charge of letters from De- 
troit for me—The day before Captain Helm (an American 
Officer who commanded the party sent to take the convoy) 
arrived at Ouiattanon. Mr. Dejean heard that we had fallen 
into the hands of the Rebels, but he had. not sufficient presence 
of mind to destroy the papers which with everything else were 
seized by the Rebels.” 
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And, again, on arrival at Williamsburgh handcuffed: “We 
were conducted to the Palace where we remained about half an 
hour in the Street at the Governors door, in wet cloaths, weary, | 
hungry, and thirsty, but had not even a cup of water offered 
to us—During this time a considerable Mob gathered about us, 
which accompanied us to jail. On our arrival there we were 
put into a cell, not ten feet square where we found five crim- 
inals and Mr. Dejean who was also handcuff’d.” 

And, again, under date, August 1: ‘We were march’d from 
Williamsburgh—Major Hay and I sent to the Jail at Chester- 
field—the Surgeon and Mr. Bellefeuille to King William 
Court-House—Captn La Mothe and Mr. Dejean some time in 
last October accepted the parole formerly rejected, the former 
went to Hanover, the latter went to Coll Clarke but what is 
become of him, I have not since learn’d.” 

See Dr. Milo M. Quaife’s The Capture of Old Vincennes, 
Indianapolis, 1927, pp. 201, 206, 215. Dr. Quaife says of De- 
jean: “Philip Dejean, a native of France, came to Detroit 
from Lower Canada about the year 1768, and was soon ap- 
pointed notary and justice of the peace by Captain George 
Turnbull, the commandant. During Hamilton’s régime in De- 
troit, Dejean served as his convenient agent. Certain of their 
measures were regarded as tyrannical and illegal, and at 
-length on complaints made to the grand jury in Montreal, 
Dejean and his chief were indicted for murder for having 
inflicted the death penalty upon two culprits. This indictment 
was pending when Hamilton departed upon the Vincennes ex- 
pedition, and the purpose of Dejean’s visit was to procure writ- 
ten authorization from Hamilton for the action he had taken, 
to be utilized in his defence upon the indictment.” (do., do., pp. 
201, 202, note 19.) 

In Col. George Rogers Clark’s Sketch of his Campaigns in 
the Illinois in 1778-79 . . . Cincinnati, 1907, we read Clark’s 
own account of Dejean’s capture. After setting out the terms 
he had offered to Hamilton for surrender, he continues (pp. 63, 
64) “Which was agreed to and fulfilled the next day knowing 
that Governour Hamilton had sent a Party of Men up: the 
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Ouabach to Ome for Stores that he had left there which must 
be on their return; I waited about twelve hours for the Arival 
of the Galley to Intercept them: but fearing their getting 
Intiligence, dispatched Capt. Helms with a Party in Armed 
Boats who suppressed and made Prisoners of forty, among 
which was Dejeane, Grand Judge of Detroit, with a large 
Packet from Detroit; and seven Boats load of Provisions, 
Indian goods, &c.” 

In Major Bowman’s Journal which was kept by Joseph 
Bowman, a Captain in Clark’s command and which is printed 
as an Appendix to Clark’s Sketch, ut supra, from the Lowisville 
Literary News Letter of November 21, 1840, we read (p. 92) 
of the Prisoners being led off to Virginia, March 7, 1779 
(p. 92): “th. Capt. Williams and Lieut. Rogers, with 
twenty-five men, set off for the Falls of Ohio, to conduct the 
following prisoners, viz: Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, Major Hays, 
Capt. Lamoth, Mons. Dejean, Grand Judge of Detroit, Lieut. 
Shiflin, Doc. M’Beth, Francis M’Ville, Mr. Bell Fenilb, with 
eighteen privates. Nothing extraordinary.” 


one of the American historians against whom the guns 
of Mayor “Big Bill” Thompson have been chiefly trained for 
amending our traditional history of the American Revolution 
and, as the Chicago mayor and others of his school claim, 
trying to whitewash the tyrant British kings and their min- 
isters and cast discredit upon some of the Revolutionary 
heroes and their deeds. 

Prof. VanTyne gave the other side of the issue in a lecture 
delivered under the auspices of the Sulgrave Manor Associa- 
tion in London, now reprinted in the Michigan Alumnus. In 
_it he pays his respects to the “sinister demagogues, wild-eyed 
zealots, busybodies and nobodies,” who demanded the perpetua- 
tion of the old tradition and defends the new history as true, 
the old as colored, biased and unscientific. 

He believes that the historians of the present day school 


Pons C. H. VAN TYNE of the University of Michigan is 
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have done a great service in putting historical facts and per- 
sonages of the Revolution “under the microscope, rather than 
on a pedestal,” and in discarding traditional versions of his- 
torical events which he declares were inspired by inherited 
prejudices against the opponent nation in our struggle for in- 
dependence, rather than by devotion to historical truth. 

England is pictured in his lecture as the great center of 
freedom and the American Revolution as “the finest fruit of 
the Englishman’s long struggle for liberty.” The campaign 
against the present-day crop of school histories, he declares, is 
purely anti-British, not general in character. He cites as 
significant the circumstance that it is never “some sacred, 
one-sided tradition about the war with Spain or Mexico con- 
cerning which the facts must not be ‘falsified,’ but only the 
traditions connected with our two wars with England which 
are defended by the aroused critics of the school histories. 
This, he attributes to “a much more sinister force, the interest 
of certain racial groups in keeping alive the old unreasoning 
hate of England.” 

Prof. VanTyne contrasted “noble heroes like Washington” 
with “the less heroic American masses, the greater number of 
whom were reluctant to fight, wanting in decision, unwilling 
to sacrifice for the great cause,” and declared that American 
patriotism of 1918 was “more general, more pure, and more 
informed than that of either 1861 or 1776.” The proper his- 
torical view was, he argued, that George III was not a tyrant, 
nor his ministers monsters, but the victims of the economic 
theories of their age, and much of the traditional ill feeling 
against Great Britain groundless. 


” ANADIAN History 1N THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED 

States” is the title of an article by R. G. Trotter in 

the Canadian Historical Review for September, 1927. Mr. 
Trotter says in substance: 

The World War increased American awareness of the rest of 

the world and, not least, of Canada, the war activities and 
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war record of which were soon well-known. American invest- 
ment increased by leaps and bounds, not only in government 
loans, but, after the return of peace, in numerous phases of 
Canada’s economic development. 

Thus to the personal interests préviously established by the 
emigration of eastern Canadians to the United States and the 
more recent migration of western Americans into the Canadian 
Northwest, as well as to the old ties growing out of close cul- 
tural relations and intercourse in trade, there was now added 
the incentive to interest furnished by the prominent place taken 
by Canada as a field for external investment. Good roads and 
the automobile have also enabled American visitors in un- 
precedented numbers to gain personal acquaintance with many 
parts of the Dominion. 

The status of Canada in the British Empire and in the world 
in the years following the War was to most Americans inexpli- 
cable and often unbelievable. How was one to account for the 
fact that a nation which had been given so much international 
recognition should preserve, along with its rather noisily asser- 
tive nationalism, an ardent devotion to the ideal of continued 
membership in the British Empire? 

To citizens of the United States, trained for generations to 
deduce from their own national history the dogma that liberty 
was unattainable and unpreservable except by separation from 
the Old World and particularly from the British portion of it, 
the situation did indeed present a peculiarly bewildering 
puzzle. To make matters still more difficult of understanding, 
in this strange new relationship there seemed to be an astonish- 
ing and perilous lack of interest in, and reliance upon, such 
formal bonds of union as, in the eyes of American citizens, 
were provided by the Constitution of the United States. 

The very similarity in many respects between Canadian and 
American life and institutions made the now obvious differ- 
ences in national genius and political loyalties all the more 
incomprehensible. The puzzle could be solved, perhaps, by 
gaining an historical perspective upon the origins, not only 
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proximate, but remote, from which the present situation 
developed. 

Further, improved American understanding of Canada will 
lead to fuller knowledge and appreciation of the British lands 
as a whole on the part of citizens of the Republic. For Canada 
has been a laboratory for the Commonwealth, alike in the 
matter of responsible government for colonies and in the estab- 
lishment of autonomous dominions on a national scale, so that 
he who understands Canadian developments has, in a peculiar 
sense, a key to the understanding of the Empire. 

The Dominion’s position, adjacent to the United States, 
together with such factors as similarities of physical circum- 
stance, of racial stock, of institutions and cultural traditions 
in the two countries, gives Canada a unique advantage as 
interpreter of the British Commonwealth of Nations to us. 

There is apparent in American colleges a new eagerness to 
become acquainted with Canadian history. Professors in the 
universities have seen here a new opportunity for broadening 
the public horizon through their students. While it is a notable 
fact that history has long been employed in the United States, 
with almost unexampled success, as a means of inculcating 
patriotism and conservatism in school children, it is no less 
true that in the universities it has been used for many years 
as a most effective means of offsetting inherited prejudices, 
broadening the outlook, and opening the minds of more mature 
students. 

This accounts in large measure for the wide range of history 
curricula in so many American institutions. Many an Ameri- 
can university history curriculum has been amplified con- 
sciously as an antidote to insularity. 

During the past academic year (1926-1927) not far short of 
500 students were enrolled in courses announced as the History 
of Canada, and several times that number in classes where a 
third or more of the attention was devoted to Canada, to say 
nothing of the incidental treatment of the Dominion in many 
other courses. 
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The following table, based on Professor Trotter’s article, will 


be of 


interest to teachers and students alike: 


CANADIAN HISTORY 


Courses dealing wholly with Canadian History: 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 

W. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof; 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Mary W. Williams, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Edmund S. Meaney, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Carl F. Brand, Stanford University, Calif. 

James M. Callahan, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
Va. 

James B. MacHarg, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

P. J. Lomasney, S. J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. Ross Livingston, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
A Harvey Collins, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
Cecil F. Lavell, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Charles E. Cayley, Trinity University, Waxahachie, Texas. 
Albert B. Corey, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Hubbell, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Thornton P. Terhune, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Charles H. Roberts, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 


Texas 


Prof 


. Wilson P. Shortridge, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 


W. Va. 


Prof. 


. Carl Wittke, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Courses in History of Americas, including Canada: 


Prof 
Prof 
Prof. 
Prof 
Prof 


. Herbert E. Bolton, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
. Milledge L. Bonham, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

. Paul C. Phillips, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

. Ralph H. Gavriel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

. [. J. Cox, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Courses on British Empire, including Canada: 


Prof 
Prof. 
Prof 
Prof 
Prof 
Prof 
Prof 
Prof 
Prof 
Prof 


. Paul Knaplund, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

. William R. Smith, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

. A. L. Cross, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. Clarence W. Rife, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

. Howard Robinson, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

. T. M. Marshall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

. E. M. Violette, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Ia. 
. W. T. Morgan, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

. Norman Macdonald, Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio 

. W. A. Morris, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Prof. R. L. Schuyler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Prof 


. Marguerite B. Hamer, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Courses on Expansion of Europe, including Canada: 
Prof. H. I. Priestly, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. W. C. Abbott, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. William E. Armstrong, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Prof. Arthur P. Scott, University of Chicago; Chicago, Ill. 


Courses on History of Literature, including Canada: 
Prof. Ray Palmer Baker, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Dr. R. M. Garritt, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Courses on Comparative Government, including Canada: 
Prof. C. D. Allin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prof. David P. Barrows, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. Lindsay Rogers, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. E. M. Linton, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Prof. W. R. Sharp, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


RESIDENT CLARENCE COOK LITTLE of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan made public on December 15 the follow- 
ing letter: 


“Mr. William Hale Thompson, 
“President America First Foundation, 
“Chicago, II1., 

“Dear Sir :— 

“The various publications, certificates, facsimiles and other 
matter from your America First Foundation reached me to- 
day. 

“I believe that America today needs hard, quiet creative 
work, rather than flamboyant advertising of the cheapest sort. 
There is no shorthand method of attaining true patriotism by 
paying $10 and joining any association or foundation. 

“It seems to me personally that it is harder on Washington, 
Lincoln and Franklin to use their words for your advertising 
plan than than it is to write books about them which tend to 
show that they were normal human beings as well as divinely 
inspired. You object to the latter procedure, and are urging 
all people who want to pay you $10 to support the former. 
That kind of 100 per cent Americanism makes no appeal to me. 
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“My chief regret in looking over the literature is that Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Message and not yours was inclosed. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“C. C. Lirrun.” 


HE Wyoming Historical and Geological Society of 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, has decided to publish the 
valuable manuscript material which has recently come into 
its possession relating to the early settlement of the Wyoming 
Valley in the colonial era under the auspices of the Susque- 
hanna Company. This material, known as the “Susquehanna 
Papers” is of great interest and importance and will throw a 
flood of light upon the occupation of the region around Wilkes- 
Barre by a group of Connecticut settlers in the decade preced- 
ing the Revolution. 

The editing of these papers has been entrusted to Dr. Way- 
land Fuller Dunaway, Professor of History in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. That there is in existence additional 
manuscript material relating to this important subject which 
has not yet been brought to light, is evidenced by the chance 
discovery of a collection of one hundred and fifty manuscripts 
on the Susquehanna settlements held by a family in Kansas 
City, whose ancestors had come from Connecticut. These 
papers had been made available to the Society for publication. 

The Society and the editor solicit the co-operation of readers 
of the Michigan History Magazine in notifying them of any 
such manuscripts. 


"ARQUETTE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

NOTES: Mr. J. T. Reeder of Houghton has made a 
photograph of the first page of the Mission-book of Bishop 
Frederick Baraga and presented it to the Marquette County 
Historical Society along with an English translation, the 
original being in Latin. 


** * 
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| For a number of years the Marquette County Historical 
Society has sought to add to its library the volume entitled 
The American Beaver and His Works, by Lewis H. Morgan. 
The book was published by J. B. Lippincott at Philadelphia 
in the year 1868 and has become scarce. Last week the society 
secured a copy of Morgan’s work from Cincinnati and is very 
much pleased at its acquisition. 

Lewis H. Morgan as a writer is especially famous for his 
writings of the League of the Iroquois but his work on the 
American beaver is regarded by experts as a notable contribu- 
tion in the field of zoology. The material for this book was 
obtained for the most part while Morgan was a summer resi- 
dent at Marquette, whither he was drawn by his being a 
director of the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad. 
The line of this railroad passed through what Morgan describes 
as the finest beaver country in North America, an opinion borne 
out by the present high beaver expert, Mr. Vernon Bailey of 
the United States Biological Survey. Morgan, as he tells us, 
came to Marquette each summer from the year 1855 on, and in 
the company of Superintendent Gilbert Johnson of the Lake 
Superior Mine, carried on assiduously his studies of the habits 
of the beaver chiefly along the Carp and Escanaba rivers. His 
attention to the works of the beaver on these streams was 
called forth in connection with various trout-fishing expedi- 
tions taken in company with Supt. Johnson. Several local 
trappers and guides named in the book also assisted Mr. 
Morgan. The results of his labors are presented in this sub- 
stantial volume which is well illustrated by engravings made 
from photographs taken by Mr. James A. Jenny in 1861 and 
Rev. Josiah Phelps the year following and later. 

Incidentally Mr. Morgan is most complimentary in his obser- 
vations on Marquette and its environment. To him Marquette 
is the most beautiful town in the Northwest. The summer 
climate of the region is unexcelled and the winter less trying 
than that of points in New York. He found the business men 
of the place well above the average in intelligence and char- 


acter. Mr. Morgan’s home was in New York State. 
* * 
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Horace Greeley, famous editor of the New York Tribune and 
Liberal Republican candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States in the year 1872, visited the Upper Peninsula in June, 
1847, and as a result of his observations in the Copper Country, 
wrote a series of three letters to his paper giving in a vivid and 
interesting way his impressions of that then remote and pioneer 
region. While it would be quite impossible to secure original 
copies of the Tribune containing Greeley’s letters, the Library 
of Congress has just furnished the Marquette County His- 
torical Society with a photostatic copy of it. 

Copper mining had begun here only two years previously 
and Greeley found conditions very primitive. He scrambled 
over many miles of trails; saw the miners at work; examined 
masses of copper from the Old Cliff, some of them ten feet long, 
four or five feet wide and two feet thick; climbed slippery 
ladders down mine shafts; penetrated drifts in the side of the 
cliff wall; was well eaten by “mosketoes,” but on the whole 
retained a very pleasant impression of the district, which, 
some day, he thought, would possess a large and thriving popu- 
lation and industry. As so many others have done, he paid a 
warm tribute to the climate, especially the autumns, which, as 
he put it, are “placid, mellow and golden.” He found a good 
deal of fault with the government’s system of disposing of the 
mineral lands, which, as he thought, was working grave hard- 
ships upon the real miners in the interest of eastern specu- 
lators. He foresaw that many mining ventures would not turn 
out well and details with considerable pains the trials and 
tribulations encountered in making a mine, where much of the 
time of the miners had to be used in making roads, de-watering 
shafts and other non-mining work. Greeley wanted the world 
to know, however, that the Michigan copper district had untold 
mineral wealth that, with better transportation facilities, 
would greatly enrich it. 

The Society is glad to have secured this exact reproduction 
of this early account by an intelligent eye-witness of the 
inception of mining in this region. 

* * * 
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Almost but not quite the earliest mining operation in the 
Upper Peninsula took place on Presque Isle, Marquette. That 
this is so, is probably known to but few people, who are accus- 
tomed to frequent this place of beauty for its esthetic charm 
rather than its historical interest. While the mining works 
are close to the drive around the periphery of the island, they 
are rather secluded and go unobserved by all save those who 
take the pains to search them out by the lake shore, a little to 
the city-ward side of the Cove. They are near the bottom of 
the hill and hence involve a good deal of scrambling to reach 
them. 

On the highway adjacent to the workings the Marquette 
County Historical Society has erected a marker with the assist- 
ance of Robert Humes, care-taker, which relates that, “On this 
site the New York and Lake Superior Mining Company com- 
menced operations in the summer of 1845, Edward Larned man- 
ager.” The workings were on a silver-lead vein which extends 
for some distance through that section of the island. Similar 
veins are likewise found quite freely in other sections of Mar- 
quette County. 

John St. John in his useful small volume on the Lake Supe- 
rior Country, published in the year following these mining oper- 
ations on Presque Isle, gives considerable information regard- 
ing this mining venture, which, he says, was based upon a per- 
sonal visit to it in the autumn of the year in which it was 
inaugurated, and, we might add, discontinued, for it was soon 
found inadvisable to extend the shafts that had been opened 
that summer. 

According to St. John, there were seventeen persons at the 
property—fifteen men and two women. There were English 
and Irish. The overseer was a Cornish miner. There were five 
log buildings, a store-house and blacksmith-shop, and a root- 
house.. In days of work after the operations on the vein were 
started, three tons of lead ore were taken. 

* * * 

An attractive little volume published recently by the Iron 

Trade Review of Cleveland and recently acquired by the Mar- 
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quette County Historical Society, is entitled Large Uses of 
Steel in Small Ways, and should be of interest to teachers as 
well as everyone in general since it shows something of the 
process of making pins, pens, phonograph needles, clips and 
many other articles into which steel enters and, although very 
small in themselves, they use large tonnages of steel in the 
aggregate. The book also contains valuable statistics of iron 
and steel production. 

Another acquisition, Harly Narratives of the Northwest, by 
Louis P. Kellogg of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
contains translations of several interesting accounts of early 
visitors to Lake Superior, mostly French missionaries and 
explorers. 

Other recent additions to the library of the Society include 
Margaret Fuller’s A Summer on the Lakes, the record of a trip 
taken in 1848; Charles Moore’s The Northwest under Three 
Flags, and the four volumes of the geologist’s, Charles Lyall’s 
Travels in North America, journeys made between 1840 and 
1850 in which this great English geologist studied geological 
conditions in many parts of North America. 

A resident of Negaunee who prefers to remain anonymous 
has presented the Society with a very interesting little volume 
on Hunting the Western Wild Animals, by David Cartright, 
which has two interesting chapters relating to personal visits 
to the Lake Superior Country in the early seventies, in which 
Marquette County receives its share of attention. There are 
apparently many more books that relate to the Lake Superior 
Country than anyone would have supposed, and the Marquette 
County Historical Society desires to acquire aS many as 


a eat Dat 


possible. ee 


Dear Editor: 


HAVE noted, in your issues for last April and July, the 
discussion concerning Madame Joseph Laframboise. If 
your readers will look up Mrs. Elizabeth Baird’s charming 
recollections of “Early Days on Mackinac Island” (published 
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in Vol. XIV of the Wis. Hist. Colls.) they will find much 
interesting information about Mrs. Laframboise. 

Mrs. Baird was a granddaughter of Mrs. George Schindler, 
who was a sister of Mrs. Laframboise. Your recent corre- 
spondent (Marion M. Davis) raises a question concerning the 
latter’s ancestry. Mrs. Baird states it clearly. Her father was 
Jean Baptiste Marcot, a Frenchman, and her mother was the 
daughter of Kewinaquot (Returning Cloud), a chief of the 
Ottawa tribe. Mrs. Laframboise was therefore half Indian, 
although she passed her life (at least after her marriage) as 
a member of the dominant race. Her husband, Joseph Lafram- 
boise, was long a trader in the Grand River region, where he 
was slain by an Indian sometime prior to July, 1807. Mrs, 
Baird, in her recollections gives the date as 1809, but the 
author was not born until the following year, and contempo- 
rary letters in the Burton Historical Collection show that 
Laframboise was dead at the date I have indicated. 

Mrs. Laframboise succeeded to her husband’s work and for 
many years traded on Grand River, having a store house on 
the site of Grand Rapids, until the American Fur Company 
displaced her by sending Rix Robinson to represent it here. 
A brother of Joseph Laframboise, Alexander Laframboise, had 
a trading house at Milwaukee as early as 1785 and for many 
years thereafter. Although other traders are known to have 
been here at an earlier date; Laframboise deserves, probably 
as much as anyone else, the title of first settler of Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Laframboise’s daughter, Josette, was married in 1817 
at Mackinac, to Captain Pierce of the U. S. army, a brother 
of the future President of the United States. Mrs. Pierce died 
young, leaving a daughter Harriet (who likewise married an 
army officer), who in after years was wont to visit her grand- 
mother at Mackinac. I mention this fact because it has some 
bearing on the question what sort of woman Mrs. Laframboise 
was, although as to this we have the testimony (besides that 
of Mrs. Baird) of such men as Robert Stuart and Gurdon S. 
Hubbard. 

I imagine comparatively few of your readers have access to 
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the back volumes of the Wis. Hist. Colls. Mrs. Baird’s recol- 
lections of early Mackinac are so delightful, and deal so fully 
with Michigan matters that I venture to suggest you might 
find it worth while to reprint them in the Michigan History 
Magazine. 
M. M. Quaire, 
Detroit. 


Dear Editor: 


ILL you please make the following correction to the 

article, “A Romantic Chain of Islands,’ commencing 
on page 342 of the July number, 1927 of the Michigan History 
Magazine: On page 363, Elizabeth Norcross Mathews, for 
Stella Norcross Mathews. These verses appeared in the World 
Traveller for March, 1927. On page 373, note that the story 
“The Convert Goes North” is by H. Bedford-Jones, the name 
given, “Valgard Dengir” being one of his pen names. I am 
indebted for these corrections to Mr. Henry McConnell of 
Walloon Lake. 

Marion Morse Davis. 


Editor Michigan History Magazine: 


AM GATHERING all the information I can find about that 
I eccentric horticulturist and philanthropist John Chapman, 
alias Johnny Appleseed, who died in 1850 and who left behind 
him thousands of fruit trees growing where there had a few 
years before been only desert or forest. 

No regular life of him has as yet been written and there 
should be. 

If your readers can give me any hints through which they 
believe I could trace something of interest regarding him, I 
would appreciate it very much. 

He went into Michigan as far as Holland and Cassopolis, and 
might have gone elsewhere. Do you know of any place he 
might have visited in Michigan? 
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I trust you can obtain aid for me in this search for stories 
regarding him. 


Henry A. PERSHING, 
211 Dean Bldg., 
South Bend, Ind. 














JOHNNY APPLESEED 
A Portrait made in 1855 


Since receipt of this letter, Mr. Pershing has sent us this 
clipping from The National Humane Review of November, 
1927: 

From about 1830 to 1845 there roamed through the wilder- 
ness of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan an eccentric and kind- 
hearted man named John Chapman, but known to early settlers 
as Johnny Appleseed, for he spent his life in planting apple 
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seeds and apple seedlings wherever he went. With his love of 
apples he had also a great love for animals. 

He traveled on foot, on horses when he could get one, but 
particularly up and down the rivers in a canoe or raft, as most 
of the settlements were along the streams, for the country was 
peopled with savage Indians and wild beasts and covered with 
trackless forests and vast plains. He had a number of small 
nurseries in northern Indiana and Ohio and traveled over that 
section of the country selling trees; if the settlers had no 
money, he gave the trees or accepted their notes, which never 
matured so far as he was concerned. 

Appleseed was an eccentric, wore little clothing, and that 
little mostly rags, for he considered it wrong to take pride in 
one’s wearing apparel, believing it was meant only for warmth 
and protection, and not to be worn to satisfy one’s pride. He 
seldom wore shoes. 

An intelligent man, well read in religious matters, especially 
along the lines of Swedenborg, Appleseed always carried a few 
books, such as the Bible and tracts bearing on his religious 
belief. These he loaned to settlers and on his next trip would 
gather them up and pass them out to others; in fact he was 
one of the earliest circulating libraries in the west. 

So kind-hearted was he that he never ate meat of any kind, 
believing it wrong to take the life of any animal for food. 

He carried no weapon to protect himself from the beasts and 
savages of the wilds. Rattlesnakes were to be found every- 
where, but he refused to kill them, although they might try 
to bite him. A rattler once snapped at him, but did no harm, 
yet in his excitement he killed the reptile and he expressed 
great regret at having been so hasty, for he said he should 
not have killed him for so slight a reason. 

One cold winter night while traveling through the woods, he 
was preparing to build a fire at the end of a big rotten log, 
crawl into it and so pass the night, for the snow lay deep upon 
the ground. On investigation he discovered that a bear had 
preempted the snug sleeping quarters for his winter’s sleep, 
and of course did not care to be disturbed, so Johnny quietly 
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begged his pardon, and sought another shelter. He had not 
the heart to rout out tired bruin from his cozy retreat. 

The denizens of the forests seemed not to be afraid of him; 
birds, squirrels and deer seemed by instinct to know he was 
their friend, and often would come near while he talked to 
them, as did Francis of Assisi. 

Understanding the medicinal properties of plants he was a 
ministering angel in many a settler’s hut. 

Johnny could not endure to see animals suffer, if there was 
anyway by which he could relieve them. He was so unselfish 
and altruistic in his daily life that he was always thinking of 
others, rather than of himself. He would give his last cent to 
some needy person; once he even gave away his shoes, which 
had only been given him a few days before, although it was 
winter time. 

Whenever he found horses wandering without a master, worn 
out, sick or hungry, strays by the wayside, it was his practice 
to lead the horse to the nearest settler’s cabin and arrange 
to have him taken care of until he should call again. In this 
way he would sometimes have ten or twelve horses which he 
had picked up, and as soon as they were strong and able to 
work he would sell them for a trifling sum to the settlers, who 
were only too glad to own a horse, for they were not very 
numerous in those early days. If the settler had no money, 
Johnny would make him a present of the horse. In this way 
Johnny saved the lives of hundreds of horses. 

So that, while it is true that Henry Bergh was one of the 
first humanitarians, and one whose name is in every humane 
history, yet Johnny Appleseed, who preceded him by many 
years, was also one whom humanitarians should delight to 
honor. Some day I would like to see his name enrolled in the 
Hall of Fame as one who dearly loved his fellow man and 
loved and labored for the beast as well. 

Henry A. PERSHING. 
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upon the names and addresses of living descendants of 
former governors of Michigan, Governors John J. Bagley, 
Cyrus G. Luce, Hazen 8. Pingree, Stevens T. Mason, and Wil- 
liam Woodbridge. Among responses received'to further in- 
quiry are the following: 


Yr the Magazine for July, 1927, were published some data 


LIVING DESCENDANTS OF GOVERNOR RUSSELL A. ALGER 


Name Relation Address 
Mrs. Caroline Annette Shelden............ Daughter... ..5..00.05% Crege remade, 
Se ae ener Grand Son ve 
1; Allan Sheldon THs... 6.05 60sec Great Grand Son 
2. William Warren Shelden.........Great Grand Son 
2. Anette Alger Stackpole.............. Grand Daughter........Boston, Mass. 
1. Stephen Markham Stackpole....Great Grand Son 
Bi, CAE TON gs) oS a's iss oh Sh ew ere Grand Son 
1. Alger Shelden, Jr...............Great Grand Son 
hs ROR IO 5k. oF hse 8KOS Grand Son 
1. Martha Clark Shelden..........Great Grand Daughter 
Wire: Pay Wiser Bay. <i oko oie cc cated pS a Harrisburg, Pa. 
1. Annette Alger Bailey................ Grand Daughter 
2.) drmanel Aleet ae. ei cnc Grand Son 
Mra: Prancis Aura Pike... ......6. 6060 cc cece POBMBDEOR é 66s ci oe boca Chicago, Ill. 
Russell Alexander Alger, Jr............... Son 
i. Jebepnind Chamey.’... 6.6 6c ice wad Grand Daughter 
1. Henry Francis Chaney, Jr...... Great Grand Son 
S) SAG I 6 il aS Great Grand Son 
3. Dianne Chaney................Great Grand Daughter 
2. Cusine Oy DIME sin. ois is sisi esse Grand Daughter 
1. Marion Jarvis Miller........... Great Grand Daughter 
3. Russell Alexander Alger III.......... Grand Son 
1. Russell Alexander Alger IV..... Great Grand Son 
Frederick Moulton Alger..................S0On 
Dh: (WEG PEE 6 ide ices ci ein ee aR Grand Son 


2. Frederick Moulton Alger, Jr..........Grand Son 
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LIVING DESCENDANTS OF AUSTIN BLAIR 


Name Relation 3 Address 
Vo Oe ee nr OR EA 
Washington, D. C. 
pe Se) Mr te 
New York City, N. Y 
George Fred Blair.............. Grand Son..............Army Supply Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 
a ee, S|, reer 132 W. 91st St., 
New York City, N. Y 
John Montgomery Biair.........Grand Son.............. 132 W. 91st St., 
New York City, N. Y 
Charles Austin Blair............ CIE Bs oso kk ees 619 W 41st Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Flora Smith...............Grand Daughter.........619 W. 41st Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Arthur E. Greene..........Grand Daughter.........202 N. Grinnell St., 
Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. L. George Lamar........... Grand Daughter......... 126 White St., 
Flint, Mich. 
Miss Marjorie Fairbanks Greene.Great Grand Daughter...126 White St., 
Flint, Mich. 
Miss Catherine Smith...........Great Grand Daughter...619 W. 41st Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. William E. Grandstaff...... Great Grand Daughter...Army Supply Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Miss Helen Louise Blair.........Great Grand Daughter...Army Supply Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Miss Barbara Lee Blair......... Great Grand Daughter...Army Suvply Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 
George Fred Blair.............. Great Grand Son........ Army Supply Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charles Austin Blair............ Great Grand Son........ Army Supply Base, 
: Norfolk, Va. 


and distinguished by a long public career, died July 
18 at his home near Paw Paw. He served two terms in the 
State Legislature, 1893-1896, and was Commissioner of the 
State Land Office 1901-1905. Aside from these state positions, 
he served as Van Buren Supervisor two terms. A quarter of 
a century ago Mr. Wildey was editor and part owner of The 
True Northerner. He was born at the old home farm near 
Paw Paw, Jan. 5, 1848, where he resided all his life. 


H’: . EDWIN A. WILDEY, pioneer of Van Buren County 
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HE Van Buren County Pioneer Society recently trans- 
acted its last business when Mrs. C. C. Phillips of 
Bangor transmitted to the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society a draft for $24.27, being the balance in the treasury 
of one of the oldest pioneer organizations in the State. It is 
older than the State Society, having been established in 1872. 
The Van Buren County Pioneer Society was one of the livest 
bodies in its day. With it are connected the names of some 
of the best known men and women of southwestern Michigan, 
and much work was done in collecting historical data in other 
years. The early pioneers are gone, but in a sense we are 
pioneers today, and not so many years will pass before folks 
of the year 2000 will be looking back to the pioneers of 1928. 
There is work yet to be done in Van Buren County, collect- 
ing printed and manuscript records of the life of the people, 
and the State Society will hold this money in trust for the 
county until the agency appears. Historic spots are to be 
marked, lives and events to be commemorated, and we will 
pass the question to the young people of Van Buren as to how 
this money can best be used to serve the history of their 
county. Communications may be addressed to the Michigan 
History Magazine, Lansing, Michigan. 


IDDEN away in forgotten corners are bits of historical 
H data that would be invaluable for reference. Files of 
newspapers, old magazines, rare books, fugitive pamphlets, etc., 
sometimes contain entire articles of interest about Michigan 
history, which the Magazine would be glad to reprint from 
time to time if our readers will send them in. 


$6 HE ACORN SCHOOLHOUSE” as it is known, is a 

landmark of the surrounding country in District 
Eight, Almena, Van Buren County. Built in 1855, six years 
before the outbreak of the Civil war, it is still doing business, 
under the direction of a graduate of Western State Teachers 
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College. Its name is derived from the big wooden acorn top- 
ping its tower. Old timers say that the acorn is supposed to 
be symbolic of the old adage, “Great oaks from little acorns 
grow,” the obvious moral being that the pupils through dili- 
gence will grow in wisdom. But other old residents say it is 
merely a logical decorative effect as the schoolhouse stands in 
a grove of oak trees. Many are the gay and festive events 
that have taken place there during its long history,—parties, 
club meetings, community undertakings in peace and war time. 
Pupils who studied there have grown up and married and some 
of them have become notable in professional and business life. 
How many citizens of Van Buren know where the first school- 
house was built in the county and whether or not it has been 
appropriately marked? 


Dear Editor: 


AM sending you a short biographical sketch of my father, 
| who was a well-known Michigan educator and the origina- 
tor of the “Word Method” system of teaching reading. His 
idea has now become universal, and I have thought that a 
sketch of his life might be interesting in an educational way. 

My father, mother and two young sons arrived in Jackson, 
‘Mich., late Christmas Eve, 1860. Their first abiding place was 
the old Exchange Hotel, located directly across Main Street 
from the Michigan Central depot. They had been traveling 
nearly five days from St. Paul, Minn., by way of the old stage 
coach from St. Paul to Fond du Lac, Wis., which at that time 
was the extreme western end of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, then by rail to Chicago, thence via the Michigan 
Central Railroad to Jackson. 

John Russell Webb was born on a farm in the “Perch River 
District,” near Brownsville, Jefferson County, New York, 
August 6, 1824. He was the ninth child and “seventh son” of 
Jonathan and Rebecca (Cole) Webb, who were the parents of 
13 children. Never being a very strong child he was allowed 
to go to school more than the other children who had to help 
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in the necessary household and farm work. After gaining all 
the education he could in the early country schools, he taught 
for several years in the rural schools, finally graduating from 
the State Normal School at Albany. It was while teaching 
in these schools that the idea of teaching reading by “words” 
instead of the old and honored “A-B-C” method came to him. 

He married Frances Harriett Camp, only daughter of Lieut. 
Gov. David Manning Camp of Vermont, July 4, 1851, and later 
they “went West.” Prof. Webb was one of the early prin- 
cipals of the Indianapolis schools, and his wife also taught in 
the same school. While in Indiana they bought a farm in the 
famous Wabash River section, but the malaria and “chills” 
soon undermined their health and they traded their farm for a 
pair of horses, a covered carriage, a Grover & Baker sewing 
machine and a lady’s gold watch, and with their personal 
effects they drove to Minnesota, where he “pre-empted” 160 
acres of land directly on the banks of the Mississippi River, 
and later bought an adjoining 160 from a settler who wished 
to return to the East. Saint Anthony was the post-office, and 
was situated on the opposite bank of the river, near the famous 
falls of that name. To go to the post-office it was necessary 
to cross the river on one of those old-time ferry-boats that 
was propelled by the current of the river. Minneapolis had 
not yet been thought of. 

Prof. Webb’s entire life was devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion. His first book was published in 1847, by Joel Greene, 
at Watertown, N. Y.., and called “John’s First Book, or the 
Child’s First Reader.” He was the author of the Normal Series 
of Readers, (1856), the Analytical Readers, the Model Readers, 
First Lessons in Language and Drawing, the Sentence Builder, 
Dissected Cards, etc., and of the Word-System of Teaching 
Reading. 

Prof. Webb and family moved from Jackson to Benton Har- 
bor, in 1869, taking all the household goods and the family 
cow to Niles in a freight car over the Michigan Central Rail- 
road. At Niles they transferred to the river steamer “King 
Brothers,” Capt. W. A. Boswell commander, arriving in Ben- 
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ton Harbor that evening, and stopping at the American House, 
Edgar Nichols proprietor. 

About this time Benton Harbor was becoming famous as a 
peach-growing section, and the writer has counted as many as 
twelve and fourteen steamboats and sailing vessels loading 
peaches at the docks in St. Joseph and Benton Harbor for 
Chicago and Milwaukee in one day. 

Prot. Webb lived in St. Joseph and Benton Harbor the 
remainder of his life, engaging in fruit growing, but finding 
time to write the Model Series of Readers, which was published 
by Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago. This series was his last. 

Eight children were born to Prof. Webb and his wife, four 
girls and four boys, all of whom have passed to the Great 
Beyond, except the oldest (Arthur C.) who is spending his 
declining years in Tampa, Fla., and Irving C., who lives in 
Harlingen, Texas, near Brownsville. 

Prof. Webb passed away at Benton Harbor, September 10, 
1887, and his wife joined him April 20, 1894, and they are both 
resting in the beautiful Morton Cemetery in that city, sur- 
rounded by several of their children. 

ArtTHuR C. WEsp, 
5913 Branch Ave., 
Tampa Fla. 


OT only does a historical Museum conserve the objects 
N of the past whose use is being forgotten, but likewise it 
preserves many words that are no longer carried in the average 
vocabulary. Taken at random from exhibits in the Chamber- 
lain Memorial Museum, at Three Oaks, Michigan, how many 
of these words do you recognize and know the meaning of? 
Butteris, slitting-gauge, toby, slut, agricultural wreath, fusee, 
trivet, noggin, pattens, battledore, spinning-boy, whatnot. 

These terms and others are defined in Vol. I, No. 3 of 
Foundation Facts, a neat little publication obtainable from 
Geo. R. Fox, secretary of the Three Oaks Historical Society 
and the Edward K. Warren Foundation at Three Oaks. 
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HE old Clinton Tavern, Clinton, Lenawee County, now 
T passed by motorists on the new concrete Detroit-Chicago 
road, has been purchased by Mr. Henry Ford, for preservation 
as a landmark of early Michigan history in that region. Rec- 
ords of the land on which the inn stands go back to 1823. It 
was probably constructed about 1830, and in its day was one 
of the first roadside hotels built to accommodate travellers 
between Detroit and Chicago. It was called “The Eagle.” 
Here was born Mary Ella Smith, who was the owner from 
whom Mr. Ford made the purchase. Mr. Ford is understood to 
be planning to restore the old inn, just as he has restored the 
Wayside Inn in Massachusetts. 


HE third annual pioneers’ picnic, with more than 400 

early settlers of Bay County in attendance, was held 
under the auspices of the Bay County Historical Society at 
the fairgrounds August. 31, 1927. Among the speakers on the 
occasion were Mr. George Butterfield, president of the His- 
torical Society, Mr. Homer E. Buck who acted as toastmaster, 
Congressman Roy C. Woodruff, and Hon. George Lusk. Prize 
for the oldest pioneer present was given to Mr. John Van 
Buren, 92 years old. Among other prizes given was one to Mr. 
Robert Anderson who recently contributed a series of articles 
to The Sunday Times on the early history of Lower Saginaw 
and Bay City. “Aunt Jane,’ pioneer Chippewa, born on the 
banks of the Kawkawlin River 85 years ago was present, and 
distinguished as the sole honorary member of the Society. 


EPTEMBER 23 the Pioneer Historical Society of Osceola 
S County held its annual meeting in the village of Hersey. 
The important event of the day was the unveiling of a memorial 
tablet marking the site of the first school house in the county, 
which stood by the roadside about a mile west of the village. 
The boulder to which the tablet is affixed came from a neigh- 
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boring farm, and the tablet is the gift of Mr. James H. ciel 
son. It bears the following inscription: 


Site of the 
_ First School House 
1861 
District No. 1 
Richmond Township 
School Trustees: 

Delos A. Blodgett 
Benjamin F. Gooch 
Alexander McFarlane 
This tablet 
Erected by the Osceola County 

Pioneer-Historical Society 7 
Presented by James H. Thompson 
1927 


Mr. Herbert A. Millard made the speech of presentation. 
About 300 were in attendance, among them six grey haired 
pioneers of special note: John W. Blodgett, son of Delos 
Blodgett, and the first white child in Osceola County; Andrew 
McFarlane, son of Alexander McFarlane, and second white 
child born in Osceola County; Fred Schlegal, Gottlieb 
Schlegal; Sylvester Ross; and Ernest Rupert. Sixty years ago 
all of these were pupils of the first school in Osceola County. 

Officers elected for the coming year: 

President, Edward C. Allen of LeRoy. 

Vice-President, U. S. Holdridge of Evart. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Bird M. Holmes of Tustin. 
Historian, Mrs. C. E. Dusler of Hersey. 





held in years in Ingham County was the annual meeting 
recently held at Mason. Hon. Clarence E. Holmes, Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan School for the Blind, was the principal 
speaker. Officers for the new year are: Mr. J. A. Barnes, 
president; Mrs. Rose Dana of Williamston and Mrs. W. H. 
Taylor of Vevay, vice-presidents; Mr. E. A. Calkins, secretary ; 
Mr. E. A. Densmore, treasurer; Mr. Frank Lester, historian. 


7. HE best attended and most interesting pioneer meeting 
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ICHIGAN’S famous pine forests are to have a memorial 
M which no woodman’s axe may ever mar. The last solid 
block of virgin white pine has been preserved in a new state 
park which will probably be opened next spring. 

The park is the gift of Mrs. Karen B. Hartwick, wife of a 
lumberman and daughter of one of the Michigan pioneers in 
this industry. It comprises 8000 acres. Out of all the tower- 
ing trees which once covered the State and sent lumber fleets 
out on the Great Lakes, but 78 acres of pine unmixed with 
hardwood can be found together in all Michigan, and they are 
in this tract. — 

A log museum containing early tools and implements of the 
industry as well as modern, together with a complete history 
of lumbering in Michigan, will embellish the park. In present- 
ing it Mrs. Hartwick stipulated that the State Department 
of Conservation erect a log cabin to house the museum. The 
relics and other contents will be supplied by the Michigan 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The grove which has been known as the Hanson Pines is 
located about eight miles north and east.of Grayling. It took 
its name from Rasmus Hanson, the former owner. A few 
months ago the first mills built by Mr. Hanson in Grayling 
were shut down on account of the lack of timber. 

The question of acquiring the tract has been before the State 
for some time, and several previous efforts had been made to 
purchase it for a state park and preserve the timber. Learn- 
ing of this Mrs. Hartwick purchased the tract outright and 
gave it to the State Conservation Department as a memorial 
to her husband. 

Speaking of the early lumbering days, when the present 
park was a great wilderness of Michigan pine, Mrs. Hartwick 
said that the Hartwick family was the first to locate in that 
immediate section. “There was no railroad farther than West 
Branch, 48 miles distant, and no town of Grayling until later. 
The whole country was pines at that time.” 

Mrs. Hartwick was president of the Hartwick Lumber Com- 
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pany from the time of her husband’s passing on until the com 
pany was sold a year ago. 

The area surrounding the 78 acres of precious virgin timber 
is already well covered with a sturdy second growth, and the 
park has an attractive inland lake to add to its beauty. The 
State will plant white pine where it is necessary to reforest. 

The State is required to construct a roadway to the grove 
from Grayling and to keep a permanent caretaker on the 
ground who will remove the fallen timber. The park will be 


conducted under the same regulations existing in other state 
forest parks. 
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ESSAGES oF THE GOVERNORS OF MICHIGAN, Vols. II, III, IV. 
M Edited by George N. Fuller, Michigan Historical Commission, 
Lansing, 1926, 1927, pp. 638, 752, 1021. 

The general nature and purpose of this series was expressed in the 
review of Vol. I in the Magazine for January, 1926. As there stated, 
this compilation is intended to be of service not only to special stu- 
dents but to the general public, in the knowledge which executive 
messages may give respecting the personalities of the governors, the 
problems of tueir administrations and the progressive development of 
the commonwealth. 

Vol. IV completes the series and contains a general index. The 
messages are arranged throughout in chronological order and the source 
of each is indicated at the head of the document with volume and page 
reference. Only certain unimportant minor messages have been 
omitted. Each group of messages is provided with portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch of the governor whose messages are given. 

The set was printed in an edition of 1000 volumes, all of which have 
been distributed to Michigan schools and public libraries whose re- 
quests were received in response to the original announcement. 


OOKS and materials dealing with the teaching of History, 
B Geography, and the social studies have become so numerous that 
teachers are somewhat puzzled to find their way through the maze; 
among the most useful are perhaps those recently issued by the Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Co., of Philadelphia: 

The History Inquiry: Report of the Director, by Professor Edgar 
Dawson, Hunter College, New York City. The most important survey 
of history teaching since the work of the Committee of Seven in 1898; 
accompanied by tables, charts, and an account of an experiment test. 
It shows clearly the present position and recent trends in the teach- 
ing of history and the social studies. Price 25 cents. 

Experimental Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, by Professor 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. This is the result of a first-hand study of present-day ex- 
periments in teaching the social studies. Price 20 cents. 

The Civics of Society, by J. Madison Gathany, A. M., author of many 
works on current history and on civics; East Orange High School, 
East Orange, N. J. This is an information outline based on the state 
syllabi of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. It is designed 
for junior high school use, or for grades seven to nine inclusive. A 
brief introduction discusses the objectives, aims, and methods in 
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teaching the social studies. This is followed by four parts devoted, 
respectively, to Community Civics, Governmental Civics, Economic 
Civies, and Vocational Civics. Price 45 cents. 

Syliabus of Current International Events, by Grace B. MacColl, Eras- 
mus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. This is a logical analysis under 
a few headings, such as “Peace Treaties, 1919-1920,” “League of Na- 
tions in Action,’ “Dominant Position of France,” “The Irish Ques- 
tion,” etc. It is packed full of facts needed in classes in current events. 
Revised edition (1927). Price 25 cents. 

Study Outline and References for Problems of Democracy, by Ray- 
mond R. Ammarell, of Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. This 
outline fits the needs of twelfth grade classes in the subject. Blank 
pages are provided for pupils’ notes and projects. Price 50 cents. 

An Outline of Hispanic American History, by Professor A. Curtis 
Wilgus, of the University of South Carolina. This consists of an elab- 
orate information outline, giving a conspectus of the history of the 
Latin-American countries in groups and individually, and also out- 
lining the history of the relations of these states to the United States 
and to Europe. Page references are given to the common texts and 
general works on Hispanic America, and additional references are 
made to all the standard works on the subject. Price 75 cents. 

Statistical Tables Relating to the Economic History of the United 
States, by Fred J. Guetter, South Philadelphia High School for Boys. 
Graph work is coming to occupy an important place in classes dealing 
with economic growth and development. These tables treat of popu- 
lation, immigration, national finance, banking, commerce, agriculture, 
manufacture, transportation, and prices. Price $1.00. 

Syllabus on the Economic History of American Agriculture, by Prof. 
Louis B. Schmidt, Iowa State Agricultural College. Contains a list of 
topics and hundreds of specific reading references. This syllabus fur- 
nishes almost the only available guide to the scattered literature of a 
subject which is every day becoming more important as a matter of 
interest and study. Price $1.50. 

Historical Fiction Suitable for Junior and Senior High Schools, by 
Hannah Logasa, of the University of Chicago High School. This work 
lists about one thousand historical novels under the three main divi- 
sions of United States, Ancient and Medieval and Modern History. 
Each novel is accurately dated, indicating the period covered in the 
story, and a brief description is added to each. Price $1.00. 


ISTORY or MicHicAN. By Lawton T. Hemans. Revised by 
| George N. Fuller and Emerson O. Gildart. The Michigan Edu- 
cation Co., Lansing, Mich., 1927, pp. 322. Price $1.40. 
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This is probably the best single volume for use in teaching Michi- 
gan history, adapted both to Junior and Senior high school ages. It 
is too well Known to need introduction. This is the eleventh print- 
ing. In this revised edition, the last part has been entirely rewritten 
to date; for example on page 286 will be found a summary of the 
work of the legislature of 1927 to the close of the session. Following 
are the new chapters: “The Dawn of the Twentieth Century,” “Michi- 
gan in the World War,” “Reconstruction and reorganization,” ‘The 
Land of the Great Lakes,” “Government and Education,” “Agriculture,” 
“Transportaticn and Lake Commerce,” “Lumbering and Manufactur- 
ing,” ‘Michigan People,” ‘Michigan Today.” 


ISTORY or St. JosePH. By L. Benj. Reber. Published under 
H the auspices of the St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Joseph, Michigan, pp. 147. 

The valley of the St. Joseph River was a favorite haunt of the 
Indians and it was one of the first lines of white settlement in early 
Michigan. Probably the first visit of civilized man to the region was 
late in the 17th century when it was visited by missionaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is probable that Marquette and Joliet 
visited the site of the present city of St. Joseph on a return trip from 
their discovery of the Mississippi. Later it was visited by LaSalle, 
who built there a log fort, where his monument now stands. The 
name St. Joseph, the patron saint of Canada, commemorates the con- 
nection of the site with these early French visitors. At one time this 
site was captured by Spanish from the lower Mississippi Valley, who 
held it however only long enough to raise their flag and claim the 
St. Joseph Vailey for the King of Spain. The British took posses- 
sion of it during the War of 1812. 

One of the most picturesque characters connected with its early his- 
tory was the English fur trader William Burnett, whose journals of 
his stay there have recently been recovered and are now in the Bur- 
ton Historical Collection in Detroit. Burnett married an Indian 
woman named “Kawkena,” sister of Chief Topinabee, and thus se- 
cured for himself peace and security. This Kawkena seems to have 
been a remarkable woman with unusual business sense. She carried 
on the business for years after Burnett’s death. At one time a party 
of drunken Indians decided to murder Burnett. The trader heard 
them and cowered in his house, but Kawkena threw open the door, 
stalked forth and with blazing eyes commanded the Indians to go 
home. 

How this wilderness about “Old St. Joe’ was peopled, how men 
obtained cession of the Indian lands, battled with the forest, founded 
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the village of St. Joseph, built Benton Harbor, carried on an intense 
rivalry between the two towns, the coming of street cars, the county 
seat fight, the building of churches, schools, public utilities and manu- 
factories, and the general expansion and growth into the present beau- 
tiful and hospitable lake summer resort, is told by Mr. Reber in this 
volume with that spirit which only one can have who has grown up 
with the place. 


apolis, 1927, pp. 322. Price $2. 

“Norman turned without comment to the window. He knew that 
argument was futile. He could no more dispute the verdict of his 
father than he could stop the rush of water in Lake Michigan. He 
could see the lake through the kitchen window, rumbling up its 
beaches across the white and yellow dunes. Shoreward it tramped ip 
blue successive rollers, shouting a gusty challenge to him, the same 
taunting unmet challenge it had roared in his ears since the stormy 
night that he was born. It was on a rampage to-day, chewing the sand, 
biting deep into the defenseless earth, insolent in its defiance. Its 
roar had laughter in it, and a grim recklessness. Its voice to-day was 
the voice of old Gustaf Erickson, windy and resonant, wet with drip- 
ping consonants. 

‘Norman stared out at the iake rebelliously, conscious of his father’s 
eyes boring hard at his back. He did not wish to fish. Since the first 
day he could remember, another day of storm and disaster on the 
coast, that vast heaving water had mocked him. It had combatted 
him. It had taunted him and dared him to hate it. 

“And he could not hate it. His resentment against deep water was 
cooled often by another sensation, a strange tugging at his heart, par- 
ticularly on quiet days when it roiled with a slow oily tempo. If the 
lake were kin to old Gustaf it must be kin to him. His father loved 
it more than he did wife or child, more than life itself. Whole-souled, 
old Gustaf offered the disdainful waters a passionate and flaming de- 
votion. His brittle heart softened when he thought of those wet, 
unresponsive wastes. Their buffets only endeared them to him, their 
repulses stimulated his hot desire, their austere resistance stirred him 
to new unreasoning attempts to conquer. 

“Norman understood this in his father. Old Gustaf played the part 
of passionate lover to Lake Michigan. His little black-eyed mother 
had known that. Certainly she had not loved such a rival. She had 
not belonged here on the beach in the wind and spray. She had died 
yearning for a farm. A dozen times in these six days Norman had 


be MARKED MAN. By Karl W. Detzer. Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 
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blamed the cold compassionless waters for her hard life, her lonely 
death.” 

This passage is a fair illustration of the style of this stirring story 
of robbery, wrecks, and rescues, in which a youth born of a French- 
Canadian mother and a Scandinavian father struggles through con- 
flicting urges to noble achievement. Those who desire a story for its 
intensity of action will find in The Marked Man about all that can be 
desired. The author knows Lake Michigan at first hand, and he 
knows how to stage its most exciting scenes. Exceedingly thrilling is 
the storm at the climax of the story, in which the hero battles single- 
handed in a small boat successfully. 

The story hinges on two elements—the hero’s French fear of the 
water, which often makes him appear a coward, and secondly the Vik- 
ing blood in his veins, which pulls him to the life of the lake. He is 
prenatally a ‘‘marked man.” Complicated with these conflicting forces 
are two girls, one born of the spirit of the lakes, the other of the soil, 
and the hero’s struggles are of course developed to the satisfaction of 
the one he is to marry. 

If the reader is looking for the action of the tale to reveal some 
thing of the secret working of the minds and souls of the characters 
he will be somewhat disappointed. This is not a Joseph Conrad story, 
but Joseph Conrads are scarce. There is of course no reason why just 
as great fiction should not be written about the Great Lakes as about 
the Seven Seas. There is certainly enough here to stimulate the im- 
agination. There seems no reason why a whole literature should not 
be built up about these lakes whose fierce storms give opportunity for 
dramatic interest unsurpassed anywhere. 

‘Mr. Detzer evidently knows the dialect of the lakes intimately, and 
has expended great care upon this feature. In the earlier part of the 
book there is much genuine life of their own in the characters, al- 
though there is less to be said for his women. The imagery through- 
out is authentic, the English is rythmical and forceful and the story 
moves. In the technique of action The Marked Man compares well 
with the best. 


«¢ BE.” By Charles A. Lindbergh. With a Foreword by Myron T. 
Herrick, U. S. Ambassador to France. Fully illustrated. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. and London, 1927, pp. 318. Price $2.50. 

Little need be said to Michigan readers about the author of this vol- 
ume. Michigan people have a special interest in him, and a special 
pride, and they will take a special delight in this simple and modest 
story of the famous flier’s life. Born in Detroit (Feb. 4, 1902) Charles 
Lindbergh is in a sense “Michigan’s Own”. He is of Swedish descent. 
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His grandfather on his father’s side was a member of the Swedish 
Parliament and at one time Secretary to the King. His father was 
born in Sweden, and became a graduate of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His mother was born in Detroit, of English, 
Irish and French extraction. She is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and Columbia University, and is a teacher of science in a 
Detroit school. Her father was a Canadian, and her grandfather came 
from England. Thus while in a sense “of Michigan,” Charles Lind- 
bergh is in his immediate ancestry quite cosmopolitan. This volume 
tells the story from his boyhood and early flights to the honors and 
ceremonies, wild welcomes and kaleidoscopic travels until he reached 
St. Louis after return from his trans-atlantic flight. 


HE ATHLETIC FINN. By K. P. Silberg. Suomi Publishing Co., 
Hancock, Mich., 1927, pp. 142. 

As indicated by sub-title, this volume is intended to show some rea- 
sons why Finns excel in athletics. It appears to have been originally 
written with the idea that it was to be published during Paavo Nurmi’s 
visit to America in 1926. A chapter is devoted to Nurmi, and brief 
sketches are given of Hannes Kolehmainen, Willie Ritola and Albin 
Sternroos, who well illustrate Finnish characteristics discussed in the 
main portion of the book. As the writer states, determining and 
evaluating racial traits is “a very ticklish business’, and most com- 
petent judges are likely to disagree in details. Mr. Silberg lives at 
Ironwood, Mich. He gives here his individual impressions of a race 
to which he himself belongs. 


HE Rep BroTHER. By R. Ray Baker. Published by George Wahr, 
Ann Arbor, 1927, pp. 155. Price $1.25. 

This little book is one to make a boy’s heart leap with joy. Three 
Indian stories, told by a story teller who knows not only Indians but 
boys. The longest is about the famous adventure of Alexander Henry 
in the massacre at Fort Michilimackinac in 1763, in which Henry 
masquerades under the name of John Howard, but Chief Wawatam 
stalks through the story undisguised. “Early Dawn’, and “Good 
Indian” are other stories. Several full page illustrations help the 
thrills. A good book for school libraries and supplementary reading 
in classes studying Michigan history. 








